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should be about six inches in depth. 

















’ large ingredient-you stand a chance to have 


‘yet some people, in a. lifetime, never apply 
“it, even if the soil originally lacked it. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


TREATMENT OF SORGHO. 


Cut the cane as soon as ripe—cut then at 
once, and express the juice immediately, if su- 
garis wanted: there.will be also more sacchar- 
ine matter obtained than if cut, and kept, say 
several months; which last improves the qual- 
ity, though it somewhat lessens the quantity of 
syrup. Where syrupis wanted then, cut when 
ripe—fully ripened if possible—~and secure in 
sheds, or out-door, by covering well, so that 
rain and frost cannot reach it. The leaves 
may be stripped before cutting, and cured.— 
They afford, if timely and properly cured, the 
best fodder. Thus stripped, the canes can be 
laid up like cord-wood and sheltered. 

When convenient, after a few»weeks or 
months, grind and evaporate. Of course every 
one must be governed by circumstanges..W here 
much cane is raised, it will pay to get a mill 
and evaporator. Otherwise axpedigets must be 
resorted to to express the juice, me. people 
construct rude mills: which often’answer a good 
purpose. Sometimes a mill is hired—any way 
that will best meet the wants of the operator. 
This isso with the mill. 'The*same may be 
said of evaporators. . 

Many ways are adopted, according to the cir- 
cumstances. Bat this thing must always be 
keptin view: That the juice be evaporated as 
rapidly as can be, so as to throw up as much of 
the foreign matter—lime, potash, fecula, gum, 
&c.—as possible, which must be skimmed off as 
soon as it rises. The boiling should be done at 
a heat of abont 25°. ‘Phe juice should be thor- 
oughly strained before boiling: and the cleaner 
it can be made in this way the better. Shallow 
vessels are best to evaporate; and dry wood 
will enable you to control your boiling. 

If wanted for sugar, boil till the syrup be- 
comes crisp, and ‘loses its ropy, viscid nature. 
At that point—be careful to get the point— 
transfer to a cooler at once, but in small quan- 
tities, so as to cool, else the large bulk will con- 
tinue to evaporate, arfd burn the tender mass. 
Spread thinly over the bottom of the cooling 
vessel, stirring it alittle. - Then add more; 
and so on till the coolers are filled. They 








Now comes on a critical stage. You must 
keep the temperature of your room—where 
you have your crystalizing vessels—at 90°, and 
never allow it to drop to 80°, if possible, It 
will take from .24 to/48 hours to.crystalize, what 
is crystallizable, 

-Now put in stout linen or woolen bags and 
press. A cider press.or cheese press will do; 
anything to get out the. glucose or soft matter, 
Then, if your operation, throughout, ‘has been 
careful and clean; your cane well-ripened ; 
raised on dry, lightish soil, where lime was a 


nice white sugar. 
» _7-¢ 
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A soil suffers. materially without lime; and 
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TREATMENT OF PASTURE. 

In the spring the tender shoots of grass 
put forth. If cattle are turned upon it then, 
it. will of course suffer. Hence it is understood 
among farmers—at least the most—that early 
turning in is not good. Let the grass--the ten- 
der shoots—have a good start—get rooted and 
strengthened, and there is no more danger, or 
at least much injury, unless the ground is too 
moist, as is Often the case in the spring after 
long rains. In such a case cattle should be 
kept off for a day or two. 

There is another point. We should not.crop 
too close. Eaten down to the ground, the sun 
will scorch the roots, and so* far injure them 
that the plant will not recover during the seas- 
on, and will be unable to withstand the win- 
ter: the frost will finish what the sun leaves. 
This is too often the case. There should be 
verdure left sufficient at all times for good graz- 
ing.. To this effect green crops should be pre- 
pared—corn sown or millet—to feed when the 
drouth occurs. Let pasture go green into the 
winter, andit will come out green in the spring, 
as it will protect itself, which a naked root will 
not do. A coat of manure; , well-rotted, and 
finely-insinuated into the grass, will materially 
aid protection and growth in the spring, and 
afford a softer tread for cattle, as well as a pro- 
tection against wet, and the scorching of the 
sun. : 

Our best pastures are our hill. pastures—be- 
cause they contain more nutrition,in the same 
given amount, and matter, whatever it may be, 
that’ improves the quality, not, only of the milk 
but of cheese and butter. A cow ordinarily 
fed with such grass, will be free from all the 
uneasiness consequent on full feeding in the 
rank pastures. The cow labors under the load, 
whether lying or on foot... This hurts—as over- 
driving would. These hill pastures can be im- 
proved and kept in grass—without plowing— 
by top-dressing with some fertilizer that may 
be within reach at reasonable expense, such as 
lime, ashes, guano, muck, or fertile soil, to be 
applied in the fall, and so as not to interfere 
with grazing in the spring. ‘This is. so especi- 
ally with manure, which must be reduced finely 
and spread evenly—else it will be offensive and 
a hindrance. This coating will take grass seed 
or clover, and start a new crop. Sow a vari- 
ety of seeds, which is always best for pastures, 
forming @ denser, sweeter herbage, Follow the 
dressing with the seed. _ 


How to Secure Sex in Animals. 

Two years ago,a German savan by the name 
of Thury, startled the world with the thought 
that sex in animals could be prodaced at will ; 
and experiments have since pretty ‘well demon- 
strated that there is something in the theory. 
The principle is based upon the degree of matu- 
ration or ripeness of the egg at the time of fe- 
cundation or impregnatidbn. Thus where ovam 
is impregnated in ‘its earlier stage, a female is 
the result—for itis an established ‘thesis that 


are females’ in their first stage, ‘and 
that by becoming older or more matured,, the 
sex is changed. If the impregnating fluid then. 
comes in contact with the egg, the result will 





be a male. 


DRAINAGE. 

Of all the needs of the agricultural world, 
drainage is the greatest. Manure has been call- 
ed the steam engine of the farmer. But there 
is much rich soil in the world which needs no 
manure for a long time. There is little soil 
that does not need draining. The farmer can 
readily tell such soil: By the water that remains 
lofig on the surface; that keeps the soil long 
va. without showing on the surface; that 
bakes after plowing, usually heavy, clayey soil. 
Where there is much clay, water is apt to 
trduble, especially where there is clay sub-soil; 
so'where there are springs, or water oozing 
from the ground. 

Little benefit is such land to the farmer. 
Grain is a loss to him if he attempts to raise it. 
Grass will grow; but it is not the healthy, 
sweet grass of the dry land; will not so readily 
béeaten. Wet soilis sour. But it is also rich 
—icher than the dry ground surrounding it— 
So that When it is drained, It will yield all the 
more for having been wet. 

The people of Missouri and adjoining States, 
are, many of them, prepared for drainage—or 
at least for beginning the work. They are suf- 
ficiently able, many of them—and there is no 
excuse to neglect the thing longer. Begin at 
once. Try it on a small scale first, if you lack 
confidence. The country—the whole country— 
has to come to this by-and-by. Why? Be- 
cause it is an advantage; not an advantage 


‘merely ; it is an immense benefit, adding hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars to the country at 
large if secured. Why shall we neglect the ad- 
vantage that is so certainly within our reach? 
We are culpable; guilty of a wrong to our- 
selves; to the interest that reaches our pock- 
kets, and the welfare of our families. We leave 
this mine unworked! Selt-interest is the first, 
the great principle of our nature. Here is 
something to stir it up, if we only knew it— 
knew the real benefit of draining our land. But 
we are so unbelieving! There is so much hum- 
bug in the world, that this we consider one.— 
No men were more ridiculed than those who 
first laid drain tiles. In the East, and the old- 
der countries, the thing is pretty well under- 
stood—and a man is now ridiculed there if he 
does not lay his tile. We have got to learn in 
the West, many, many of us—and this article 
is intended to awaken interest, or at least to 
draw attention to the subject. 

Our land is easily cultivated in the main ; our 
soil is good. We have therefore little excuse 
to put off longer what is of the first importance 
to the farmer. We shall continue to: call at- 


tention to this subject—and be more definite 
hereafter. 





Wuey ror Mitcu Cows.—It is getting fast to 
be an established fact that whey cannot be so 
successfully used as to feed it to cows when in 
milk, Especially in a drouth is it advantage- 
ous. “More cheese than pork can be made from 
the Same amount of whey. This has been the 
unaflimions opinion of the Dairy Association 
‘held’at Utica in January. It is their practice. 
It Was particularly beneficial during the drouth 





of thé past season—éo ‘went the testimony. 
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CLOVER HAY. 

Of all the hays, there is nothing comparable 
with clover. Cut when just in bloom, when all 
the juices are it perfection, and the stalk is ten- 
der, and cured—only cured—not dried, which 
destroys it and’ makes it worthless. Such hay 
is the feed for asingle feed. Horses will thrive 
upon it, without grain, if not worked too hard ; 
sheep will be in clover with it, no grain needed 
—and cows—this is the main, the important 
thing—the dairy is the most benefitted of all. 
We happen to know this by personal observa- 
tion on our own premises, Nothing gives more 
and better milk (in winter)—not even the 
grains, This we have repeatedly demonstrated, 
and seen demonstrated by the dairymen in 
the best dairy districts, 

But the clover must be taken care of. It is 
tender—the most delicate thing to handle. Cnt 
when quite green, when the heads are just 
opening to blossom, before any or very few are 
turned, and when many are not yet colored— 
then cut; cut when the dew is off; stir, if 
thick, for a few hours in the sun, or half a day 
(what is better) in clouded but warm weather; 
then putup in small cocks. Put up solid as 
possible. Keep there three or four days: with 
caps, if rainy; without, if not. Then draw in 
where the roof is not leaky, and ventilate well. 

In winter, feed. It will still be heavy, with 
all the juices matured, sweet and savory, the 
honey candied, and the aroma perfected, fresh 
as a new rose, and much more grateful. This 
makes summer feed for your stock in winter— 
all of it—even the pigs—but particularly the 
cows, and milch cows atthat. It will be eaten 
most greedily, like grass in summer, and will 
have much such an effect. The bowels will,be 
less free (than in summer); the skin will be | 
mobile and glossy ; and there will be an eye and 
a breath that remind you of pasture. Give 
warm quarters, with plenty such hay, and fresh 
water—and you have done your duty. 





HAPPINESS THWARTED. 

A little more time; a little more toil; and 
what then? And is there nothing else?” is 
work all?. It seemsso. And this is life—for 
we are continuing in this way till the whole of 
life is gone—and then—we have missed what 
we meant to have had. And what,is that? 
Life’senjoyment. Labor is not that; crooked 
limbs and worn-out body are not that; nor 
mind failing—in ruins, Too late now: life is 
exhausted. ‘There is-no more renewal of youth; 
no more doing life over—we have had our trial. 
The sweets, the cream of life, escaped us. We 
worked the green fields, but did not enjoy them, 
the great sky overhead was all unseen by us. 
This ear heard no music; these eyes knew no 
flowers—all strange, all dead—and dead the 
affections, the Sabbath, the culture of the» 
mind: the machine dead at last. 
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Best Time T0 Paint Hovses.—-Experiments, 
have indicated that paint on surfaces exposed tor” | 
the sun will be much more durable if applied in. : 
autumn or spring, than if put on during 
weather. In cool weatherit dries slowly, forma }¥ 
a hard, glossy coat, tough like plane, while if apy 
plied in warm weather, thé oil strikes into the* 
wood, leaving the paint so dry that it is rapidly 4 





beaten off by tains. 
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enough, of a different nature. 












unfortunate class. He bad cold his hops 
» Mere pittanoe—had lost nearly fit 
~ bad lost kis yard, and, was threate 


(Written for Colman’s Rural World } 
Effects of Success---Or, the Hop Mania. 

Success exhilarates ¢ man—it hardly makes 
him happy; thatie » more quiet feeling. But 
success is the great source of happiness in lite, 
It allures, it satisfies, it fall satiefaction—in 
other words, contemtment—ean be secured by 
accident, 

I have often noticed the effect of success 
in a community: this year, more particularly, 
among our hop friends. The crop last year (iu 
central New York) was a complete failure ; the 
blight had injured the. crop so far, that it 
brought but five cente—in faet could not be 
nold at all a good part of the‘time. It was a 
most wretched failure—and the dark hue of the 
hops was seen in the countenancesof theowners. 
The most lugubrious men that walked the street 
were the hop-growers. (There were exceptions, 
which we shall note by and by.) 


This was so during the fall, winter and spring, 
and a good partof the summer. Those people 
who had kept their hops till July, could vot 
dispose of them. But then achange took place. 
Hops went up. Ina few weeks twenty cents 
were offered. This was like a bomb in the 
midst of a magazine, for the price not only af 
fected old hops, but prospectively the new crop. 
All summer, and indeed since the old crop was 
gathered, there had been an Ominous expectation 
of a continuation of blight, so that there was a 
thorough discouragement. But; the blight kept 
off. In some places, out of the neighborhood, 
it ravished. ‘There were some in the neighb- 
borhood—many, the early part of the season ; 
but the ladybird made an inroad upon them. 

To the surprise of everybody, when picking 
time canie, the hops were in excellent condition. 
It was just then that the price of hops rose ; and 
the rise was unprecedented—in a few days 
from nothing totwenty-five cents. Ina tewdays 
more (picking commenced early) new hops were 
sold for fitty cents—and in a few days more, 
offers were bruited about of eighty cents, with 


‘the expectations of even a higher figure. 


Here was a change—not only from the 
lowest distress to the highest  exultation, 
but a distinction that was all destinction, be- 
tween hop-growers themselves. Those who 
had neglected their yards, or taken them up, or 
had sold them for a mere trifle, were sadder 
than ever. Despair was pictured in their coun- 
tenances—and it was asettledthing. Whereas, 
those who had held their hops, and now rea- 
lized for the worthless thing (some had from 
6,000 to 10,000 pounds on hand) the fabulous 
price, realizing—to them—a fortune—were the 


* most elated people I ever saw—for all these had 


an excellent crop gathering, for double and 
triple the prices. You could tell your man at 
a glance. ‘Ihe despairing could not be roused ; 
that was impossible. I was surprised at the 
tenacity with which they clung to their despair. 
They were a drag in the neighborhood—a 
shadow in every gay society. Here was a per- 
vading state of unhappiness—for these meii 
laid money to heart. This thing lasted, from 
day to day, from week to week, for mouths. 

A mere incident in life had this effect. We 
sometimes hear it stated where people commit 
suicide on the loss of fortune. These hop men 
were on the same road—the shadow of the deed 
was upon them. I could realize, I thought, 
their misery. 

‘The other class—and here: was an interesting 
element. A scowl, even a shade, was not dis- 
cernable. Was the day long—aw'lony as it was, 
were they happy. ‘he eveaing found them 
chatty. Old men had the gait of youth again, 
How inspiring was this influence! Sickness 


even could not drown the excitement, unless 


death threatened—then there was excitement 
Then it was 
pain, anguish—anguish the deeper for the hap- 


piness. These men! followed the Scripture in-| ~ 
junction, “ Rejoice without ceasing.” 


How pertinaceous were both classes! If you 


~ wish to make a cross man good-natared, give 


him saccess—and vice versa. 

I noticed one or twomen—one Cy 
whothad had the misfortune ot belonging tothe 
for a 
his expenses; | 
eatened with loss 


of hisfarm. But he was a Christian man—at 





Acart. And what effect did it hati: on him? 
His face had always been serene ; he had been 
what may be called, a contented man, The| 
face was serene still—it showed contentment. 
Ah! it had Yehed upon contentinent—upon 
Christian resignation— not that the man was & 


to-ascertain ; but he was resigned and happy— 
cheerful, notexhilarated. Earth’s fortunes had 
no effectupon him, because the man—his mind, 
his heart—controlled circumstances, that is, the 
effect of them. Fortune was but an agsailant; 
and he combatted it: Ae had something that 
pleased him more than fortune—his good thoughts. 
Hence the outside storm could not reach within. 
And such a man, when he dies, has nothing to 
take with him, nothing toleave; the good man 
simply dies. 

Tt is thus the world is swayed by cireum- 
stances. It is thus that it is so mixed. Itis 
thus that we find the stable and unstable. It 
is thus that we find the great change that is 
constantly going on. Through all, the one sta- 


ble character is conspicuous—and yet the most 
unobtrusive 
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Horse Stealing—Dying the Hair. 

Progress is the order of the day. ° This is 
visible in every department of business. We 
did not know till recently that horse thieves 
had imbibed its spirit. But such is the case, 

A couple months ago a valuable mare was 
stolen from us. We advertised and sought for 
her in vain. She bad four white feet, and so 
we announced in the advertisements. We had 
given up the search for her, feeling certain that 
she had been taken to other parts of the coun- 
try. 

A few evenings since, while riding out with 
the little ones, a couple miles from home, we 
met a mare resembling the one we had lost, 
driven by a young gentleman holding agreeable 
converse with a young lady. As s6on as we 
saw the mare, we felt certain she was ours—till 
we looked at the feet, and lo! they were not 
white, but dark like the leg. We drove on— 
but the more we thought of it, the stronger the 
impression became that she was the mare’ we 
had lost. We turned about and overtook the 
mare, and again examined her closely. Ifthe 
feet had been white, we could have sworn she 
was ours. At length we requested her driver 
to stop, which he did.. We looked into her 
mouth, and found her age to correspond with 
the one we had lost. We then examined her 
feet—and, behold, the white had been dyed to 
us fine a black as one ever saw. We told 
the driver he was driving a stolen mare. This 
terrified him and the young lady at his side.— 
He told us where he had hired the horse and 
buggy—but we kept in sight of them and fol- 
lowed them to the city to a livery stable, 
where we identified our property and then took 
it home. The proprietor of the stable had 
bought her of a captain in the service, who 
said he had brought her from Tennessee. His 
shoulder-straps were doubtless put on for the 
occasion. 

Those in search of horses with white marks 
upon them, will do well tovinspect them close- 
ly+-for horses’ hair can be dyed as well as men’s 
hair. Matched horses, when taken to market, 
frequently have the white spots colored with 
so much skill that the purchaser cannot detect 
it till time exposes the trick. 

—_————_———__ ee 

Raise Crover.—Clover is superior to millet 
—and yet we are constantly feeding what is 
not healthful, what is not a3 profitable, what is 
discarded by those who have thoroughly tried 
it, and have learned the virtue of clover. It is 
easy to raise clover; it enriches the land, even 
if not turned down; the root alone, and al- 
waye, will do that. Raise clover. We speak 
advisedly. | 
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Waat tHe Atmosruere Doks ror THE Farx- 
ex.—The farmer is selling other people’s gub- 
stance in his grain; the atmosphere brings it 
to him from.a thousand fields, The wind isthe 
feeder of his erops ; 80 ig the rain—moetly, ob 
tained at a distance. For the rain (in invisible 
mist or clouds) is borne from foreign countries, 
even , from geross the sea, We thus get our 
grain carried back again from foreign porte— 
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church member, tor I had never taken the pains . 





RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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— Boriguttural Stems. 








[Written for Colman’ s Raral World. ] 
Always remember that the regular feeders 
have the best cattle. 


The oat contains more thuscle thaa any other 
cereal. Feed to horses, working cattle, and 
young stock. 

- Bring milk to the boiling point each day for 
a few days, and it’will keep sweet for a lung 
time, 

Too much land is the great clog of American 
farniing. The thought should be stereoty pedy 


Sriurinc tHe Som.—The reason why hoed 
crops are better for succeeding crops is, not 
that these crops exhaust the soil less than sow- 
ed crops, but because the soil is stirred: that 
enriches it, little as it seems plausible. Hoeing 
also hurts the weeds. Stir, not only the top, 
but stir deeply. 

Steel plows are lighter than other plows, and 
in this respect alone will pay, to say:nothing 
of the superior polish which eases the draft. 


Workine Butrer.—We are apt in working 
butter to grate it. Thisis wrong. Simply gash 
it with the ladle, working it slowly. Have the 
gashese so formed that the milk can readily 
run off. This is working the mass without 
rasping it. The latter mode—which is the 
usual—will break the grain or globules that 
form the butter, and then there will be grease. 


Sait as Manure.—Salt would be good to use 
in our drouthy climate, as it has a moistening 
influence, disposing vegetation to luxuriance 
rather than early maturity. Hence in gardens 
it answers an excellent purpose. Use in the 
fall. Spread over the surface (after plowing) 
and harrow inthe same as lim». Mixed with 
lime it answers g good purpose. By all means 
save your spent brine and refuse salt for your 
garden. 
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Effect of the Present Rainy Season. 

Our present rainy season will have one ad- 
vantage which is of importance to the farmer. 
It will develop seeds that have lain dormant 
in the soil for a long time—for many years— 
and thus form a richer, denser turf. We see 
the effect even now, though its full force will 
not be realized till the ensuing spring. Then 
our pastures and meadows will be a sight worth 
seeing, if we are prudent enough to keep our 
cattle from cropping too close this fal!. The 
grass needs protection, especially this new grass, 
which is very tender; and if let alone, it will 
protect itself. The soil is moist, the weather is 
favorable to a good growth, and the benefit is 
being derived from it now; but do not crop‘too 
late; and in the spring there will bea green 
that will be as remunerative as beautiful to 
look at. 

But, this rain will also develop weeds as well 
as grasses. It is doing that now abundantly. 
We have already neglected the thing, and the 
soil is sown with seeds. These seeds will vege- 
tate—the soil is well prepared for that—arid, 
in addition, the numerous dormant seeds, will 
spring into life—and next year will find us 
stocked with weeds. We must prepare our- 
selves against this encroachment. 
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WOLF TEETH IN HORSES. 

There are some mistaken notions on this 
subject. The wolf teeth are supplemental or 
extra teeth which have no business in a horse’s 
mouth. They are not always an injury, and 
not necessarily so. Neither are they necessary 
to mastication. They are supposed to irritate 
the mouth, and affect the eye, causing, if not 
extracted, danger to the sight, and sometimes 
blindness. This is.carrying the matter too far. 
Teeth have no such effect, especially such 
small teeth as the wolf teeth. However, there’ 
is no harm in removing all outside or awkward 
teeth, as: they are of no use to the animal, and 
may bean obstruction. Good sound teeth, well 
set in the arch, are all that borse, or rany an- 
imal. needa. 

The wolfteeth are forward of the double teeth 
or molars in the upper jaw... They are small, 
and outside of the arch—sometimes crowd 
out, sometimes appearing there supernumer- 
ary. They can easily be distinguished ‘from 
the other teeth by their small’ size and mee 











outside position. 
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ABOUT FENCES. 


Fences are ainong our greatestexpenses. We 
* fatrould always make as few as possible, and as 
good ag possible. _ Did any of our readers ever 
estimate the cost—all things included—ot the 
fences On his farm? Not only that, but the 
yearly cost. It.is not so much the timber as 
the time employed in making and repairing 
fences. .Are not some of our readers guilty of 
employing time on fences that should be given 
to the farm otherwiee? How often spring’s 
work is intruded upon by fences. Fences are a 
necessity. But they have a time which belongs 
to them—and they should have it (early in the 
spring ;) and seed-time should have its time, 
unmolested. 

- But, there are-too many fences—and yet not 
enough. The two extremes are, curiously 
enough, mixed. Time is gold—and a man’s 
strength is more than that. He should avoid 
then, fences, where the different grains requite 
none; and where needed, as between pas- 
ture and grain, portable fences saould be 
used. This is one of the handiest things on 
a farm—a portable fence. We have seen 
this thing so thoroughly demonstrated, that 
there can be no mistake about it. Light porta- 
ble fences are easily moved, Only breachy 
cattle will break through them—and they will 
break through a more substantial barrier. 
Unruly cattle have no business in a herd, as 
they are sure to make it vicious like themsel. es. 
A single cow will sometimes spoil a whole herd. 
SVemy tere Bee eee See 

Vicious Carrie.—Put them up and eoil them, 
and you will escape the danger of infecting the 
herd. Good fences are of no account where 
the habit is once formed of breaking through. 
Breachy cattle are a pest in the field ; they are 
excellent in the stall—as docile as the quietest 
of the herd. — It is better to do this, than to go 
to a great outlay of fences—and then not cure 
the disease. Soil such cattle, or sell them. 
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CURING HAY. 

Some of our triends are finding fault with 
our plan of curing hay. They say it will not 
do in a rainy time. Very well, how is it with 
dried hay—wii! that keep through a rain? or 
will it bleach and rot? Green hay (wilted as 
recommended ) will stand a rain much better.— 
Even if mouldy, and apparently spoiled, it will 
still feed well, which dried hay, when once hurt, 
will not do. We have tried each way—and we 
but recommend what every paper advises, and 
what the best farmers practice. The only ad- 





)Vantage drying hay has over curing, is, you 


can get it in sooner. . But if the hay-cap is 
used, as it should be, this advantage is of no 
avail. 
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Meramac Horticultural Society. 

The above-named Society will hold its annu- 
al Exhibition and Fruit Festival, on Thursday 
the 7th September, at Eureka, Pacific Kailroad, 
at 10 A.M.. A fine collection of Fruits, Flow- 
ers, Grains, Vegetables, Implements, Orna- 
ments, &c. &c., is expected. A basket dinner 
will be had, and the meeting will be of a high- 
ly social character. Let the friends of horti- 
culture exert themselves to illustrate the re- 
sources of the country, and show how much 
can be done) to give effect.to local effort. 

Through the kindness of the Pacific Railroad 
Co., parties attending the Exhibition, along 
their line of road, can go and return for single 
fare. 





~~ 





Inquiry.—Wm. Atkinson, Olathe, Kansae. 
Get ‘“Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America.” 


sar-R. P. Faulkner, Eeq:, of Rolla, Mo., 
desires to obtain the address of a number of 
persons engaged in wool growing: those feel- 








ing eufficient interest in the matter to write to 


him, will confer a favor On tis. - 


ide i 





Ep. Rorat Wortp: Please inform me where _ 
I can procure a pair of full bred Poland chick- ° 


ens. Josern M. Marvin, Olathe Kansas, 


nf Any of our readers havingany to dispose of, . 


may address as above. re.) 





Ep. Rurat Wontn? — here ( Prairie City, 
Kansas,) are looking’ fine notwithstanding the 
eat amount of rain. The oat crop is the finest 
1 ir hges dam- 
M. Buack. 
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Pruning Grape Vines in the Fall. 

Most grape growers delay pruning their vines 
till. spring. This we think a bad practice. If 
they wish to make cuttings of the surplus canes, 
they are not near as good as if taken off in the 
fall and carefully buried or put away till spring. 
The wood is frequently so much injured by the 
winter, as not to grow in the spring, 

_ But the wood left for producing fruit is better 
for being pruned in the fall. It is much more 
easily protected, as it can readily be laid down 
and covered slightly with earth, and if we 
have a severe winter it is sate. Indeed we 
think it would pay to protect vines in this way 
even in our mildest winters. 

It is not for the protection of the vine alone 
however, that we recommend fall pruning. It 
is io strengthen the buds and canes which are 
lett. Many may think that it will have no such 
effect. But if they will prune two vines in the 
same manner—one in the fall ag soon as the 
leaves are destroyed by frost, and the other 
the following spring—they will find that the 





_ fall-praned vine will be much more vigorous 


and productive the ensuing summer, The vine 
is not dead in winter, Its roots continue to 
absorb food, though of course in much less 
quantity than in summer, The nutrimen* thus 
absorbed is distributed throughout the vine. 
All the buds are more or less benefitted, but 
as. the buds remotest from the roots always re- 
ceive the principal flow of sap, they are most 
benefitted. Now by pruning in the fall, all this 
is saved in the buds and cane we have left for 
bearing. It is upon this principle that weal- 
ways prune in fall or winter for wood. By 
summer pruning we check wood growth, as all 
know. 

We hope our grape growers will make a fair 
experiment with some of their vines, and report 
tous the result. We have no doubt when they 
give the experiment a test, they will after- 
wards do their pruning in Autumn as soon as 


_ the leaves have ceased to perform their. office, 


The buds that are left will become strength- 
ened by the sap they have received during 
winter. They will push early and vigorously 
in spring; and, if well cared for, will delight 
the eyes of beholders with the large clusters of 
luscious fruit that they produce. 
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Treatment of Raspberry Vines after 
Pruiting. : 

We sometimes have thrifty growers, throw- 
ing out many shoots, so that the ground in the 
rows becomes occupied, This is permitted 
after the fruiting eeason, wher. the cane is sup- 
posed to have no more influence on the fruit. 

Well, it hes not on the crop just gathered, 
But it affects the future crop—and that serious- 
lyas well as the welfare of the cane. The 
canes are all stunted by the crowded growth, 
especially if grass is permitted to add its re- 
stricting influence. They, are not only more 





' spindling, but become constitutionally frailand 


a” 


infirm: there is not a perféct development, 
consequently pertect fruit cannot be expected 
—much less a fine, full growth. Only the most 


' thrifty and most healthy ‘canes can do that, 


This is a great source of mischief: we are 
not careful enough of a sound growth; and the 
neglect is most felt after the fruiting season. 
After as before, in the latter part of the season 


as well as in the spring, a raspberry cane needs 


attendance. But it needs it more after than 
defore fruiting, as.the force of the vine is then. 
exhausted; it has become tender, weak, and 


» needs the aid of good wholesome food, and the 


most favorable treatment. It is in this reapect 


» with vegetable as with animal life. Sometimes 
_ this draft upon the plant is eo 
ses ite death. We must be careful ‘of our! 
. bearing canes after the fruiting season. 


that it 
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GIRLS CULTIVATE GRAPE VINES. 

BOYS SEE THAT THEY HAVE THEM TO CULTIVATE. 

There is something appropriate in girls tend- 
ing grape vines—a few scattered round along 
buildings and fences. This, for many of our 
country houses, would be an ornament, while, 
at the same time, a decided utility as well as 
pleasure in eating and seeing the fruit—having 
it to attend to as one would a darling, whether 
a child ora bird. Especially a plant is a thing 
to be prized, with its grateful growth, giving 
you fruit and such glossy leaves in exchange 
for the care you bestow. 

Train them, trim them, Suit your fancy in 
these things. You can make a grape vine al- 
most what you wish, they will grow so thriftily. 
Let the mother or the more experienced give 
general directions, though it is a very fine 
thing to be your own director—have the entire 
control of your own vine; thenit is yours; and 
its beauty is the workmanship of your own 
hands, 

In this way health is promoted; habits of 
industry are formed; and the mind is improved 
in its perception of the beautiful, There is no- 
thing like getting intimate with nature—with 
the great world of mystery and beauty. God 
resides here as well as in the heart or in 
Heaven. 

There is a profit as well as beauty in a grape 
vine. It will give you a wealth of clusters, 
and health as well in the eating. 

We have known domiciles thus adorned, in 
which utility made it an object of cultivation, 
while the beauty was so much clear gain. We 
remember the little country seat of Mr. Quinby, 
the great bee-keeper. His nook at the foot of 
a hill along the Mohawk, is a nest of green 
things. Everything is loaded with vines, the 
fruit plump and tempting, showing through 
leaves that are as broad and glossy as palm 


leaves, House, fence, gate, out-buildings—all 
are covered with grapes. You are in a little 
paradise. : 


Health, happiness, profit, are in store for our 
girls, if they can only be made to believe it and 
take hold. What a relief too it would be to 
the boys and the tired father, to see so much 
thrift, and such a refreshing scene, where before 
was only nakedness. It would put them all 
in better humor, and the girls would get more 
privileges and honor for it; they would be more 
favored. Did they ever think of this? And, 
people would be attracted. Such homes would 
attract. Ah, what health, what red cheeks, 
and bright eyes, have we seen in the exercise 
of such a laudable employment. And yet it so 
heglected. Even flowers and tender vines have 
hardly any attention. This is bad for health ; 
bad for reputation. Let us then have a few 
flowers and vines, such as we like, and a few 
grape vines to shade and set off the tender 
things, and make home happy. 


wee 


FALL PLANTING. 

Friend Cotman: I am very much surprised 
at the general ignorance, or, rather, prejudice, 
against Fall Planting. I plant everything, 
from the smallest shrub or rose’ bush to the 
cherry, pear, peach and apple, with the great- 
est success. 

In the fall of 63 I planted several hundred 
shrubs, roses, peaches, cherries, pears, &c. and 
only lost nine in the whole lot; while similar 
trees ‘‘heeled in’? in the ordinary way, without 
protection, were nearly or quite half of them 
destroyed. ’ , 

I always earth up round each tree about ten 
inches high, and almost cover the smaller 
shrubs, &c.; thus turning off the water in win- 
ter, and preventing the plants from being drawn 
out by the frost. In early spring level off, and 
I will warrant twice the growth of spring 
planted plants. 

In the month of January, 1862, I sold a gen- 
tleman 200 apple and some other trees, which 
were immediately planted by inexperienced 
hands; The plow was ‘ran through ¢ach way 
to'hill them up, and early in spring the earth 
was turned away with the plow, with but little 
after cultivation, and'I challenge the State to 
show me larger trees of the same age, spring 
planted. Let us hear something from you on 
that subject in the Rural World, J.H.Harais, 
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We learn by instruetion+-pertect our know: 
ledge by practice. ; oti : 
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HOW TO MAKE A BOQUET. 

Tt is with a boquet as with a work of art— 
(which it is, or ought to be,)—all painful re- 
flections should be avoided, and only,those sug- 
gestions adopted which please. A mere me- 
chanical combination is not to be endured.— 
The boquet should be a group, a family circle, 
80 to speak, harmonious, and each flower re- 
flect its own characteristic without stress or 
unnatural appearance. And yet how do we 
find flowers constrained aud huddled together, 
each like the other, when they are yet so differ- 
ent; and to break up the ways and habits of a 
flower is not to be thought of. Let each flow- 
er be seen distinctly, and without being crowded. 
Ease and the appearance of enjoyment are re- 
quisites.’ Buds may lurk; it is their place.— 
Now and then one may be seen separately and 
@ven prominently; but mostly they should be 
together. Avoid, above all things, a flaring 
view. A suggestion to be seen, to obtrude, is as 
bad in flowers as in men: the thought is there. 
We wish to see each flower as nearly in its na 
tural form and position as possible. Destroy 
the characteristic, and the beauty is gone. 
Hence a drooping flower should not be set 
straight, nor aconspicuous on itsstalk secluded. 
Creepers should still creep, and climbers sug- 
gest their climbing propensities. It is difficult 
to do this all in a boquet. But still a sugges- 
tion can be secured—and most of all, the associa- 
tion of the plant should be had in view, to 
place it so as to reflect its historical or classi- 
cal significance. 

Much art is requisite in making a boquet, so 


that it meets the many points of interest, of 


which flowers are capable. 
these things. They do them here to some ex- 
tent. It isa thing that may be improved by 
being taught. But each one may apply his own 
art; and much may be done—at least to please 
oneself—and that is always the foundation for 
pleasing others. Arrange according to judge- 
ment—according to the fitness of things. Na- 
ture must be copied at all times; her sugges. 
tions cannot be resisted. Then we are not 
slaves to others; we are not mere machines ; 
but.intelligent beings having sympathy. Na- 
ture and sympathy are the great fonndations. 
It is not good always to follow precedence. 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FALL PLANTING OF GRAPES. 

Select your ground on some Southern or 
south-eastern slope, or any other dry land that 
you may have; plow it from fifteen to twenty 
inches deep, with a plow so constructed as to 
fun.in the same furrow, which can be done at 
a very little cost; then lay your land off ac- 
cording to your notion or inelination, from 
4x4 to 4x10, according to the kind of grapes 
you aim to cultivate. If you cultivate dwarfish 
growers such as the Delaware, Rebecca, Diana, 
perhaps 4x5 is a very good distance. If Nor- 
ton’s Virginia Seedling, Herbemont, Concord 
and Taylor Bullitt, 8x10 is not too far apart. 
Plant your vines as soon as you can take them 
up in the fall or procure them from the nursery; 
and when done, hill the rows up as you would 
corn, covering your vines entirely. If you 
fail to do this, the ground will settle around 
your vines, form a basin, and hold too much 
water, which will injure, if not entirely kill, 
your vines. That isthe whole secret. - Now, 
when spring comes—and sometimes wet and 
cold like last spring—your work is done—and 
you can patieutly wait till dry and warm weath- 
ersets in. Then take your plow—plow your 
ground back to within three or four inches 
of the roots, so as to give them a chance with 
the rays of the warm spring sun and the invigo- 
rating dews at night. This last idea originated 
with Dr. Grant of lona, N. Y.; and he deserves a 
great deal of credit for it... Then, as the season 
advancesand your vines grow, level your ground, 
which the horse-cultivator will do. In the 
coming fall you will find, it to your advantage 
to cover up. your,vines. At least have the 
ground high enough around*them to keep the 
water off, 

Among the many reasons. for fall planting, 
let me tell you the main ones. In the month 
of Octeber and: part of November, we have the 
finest and. most uniform’ weather in the world. 
The ground: is genetally loose and warm, and 
plante'then removed hardly experienceachange; 
while on the other hand plants suffer frequent. 


In Paris, they do 
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ly by spring shipments.in cold spells. More- 
over the fine fibrous roots gét nearly all destroy- 
ed, and sometimes the entire roots rot off dur- 
ing winter, if they come in contact with water. 
Sometimes they start to grow before they can 
be planted—and then the main and best buds 
are knocked off, Besides, you can never have 
a ground in as fine a condition in April and 
ay as it is in October and November. 


Mascoutah, Ill. Gro. C, E1isgnmMAYER, 
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CIDER. 

The point in making good cider is to keep 
the pomace out, which is hardly ever done.— 
Hence cider should be pressed, not through 
straw as is generally done, but through a clean 
cloth (woolen the best). Several thicknesses 
are all the better. 

What is wanted to make pure cider, and 
hence good, is the pure juice. Apples, there- 
fore, must be clean, must be sound, no rot, no 
worms—and there should be no iron to come in 
contact with it, as the acid of the fruit will at 
once act upon the iron, and the effect will be 
felt in the cider. 

If white cider is wanted, press as soon as 
ground. Ifcolored, keep pomace twenty-four 
hours, more or less. This, in pure cider, will 
give ita pure wine color. Never use water in 
making cider. 

Your cider thus carefully made, as it must be 
to be good—put in clean barrels. ’ Fill up, and 
leave the bung open, setting the cask in a cool 
place—by no means in the sun. Keep there 
till fermentation is exhausted; then draw off 
carefully, and bung up tight, with a tin tube in 
the bung bent down into a dish of water. This 
will let the gas out, without letting the air in, 
And hence you will have a pure, sparkling 
drink, that is healthy, that will act as a medi- 
cine, favorably, dnd will form an agreeable 
beverage. It will keep, Bottled up, it will be 
champagne, This is the way to make a pure 
perfect cider. 

Another way, where less pains is taken, 
and yet a good drink made with little trouble, 
is, to let your cider stand a few days till 
it has worked sufficiently to suit taste; then 
put in each barrel one quart of unground mus- 
tard. Some prefer more, some less. If more 
is put in, the mustard taste will be perceptible ; 
if less, the cider will gradually ferment, so that 
by spring it will have become pretty spirited. 

We like mustard better than any of the arrest- 
ers of fermentation. It is healthy in itself— 
one of the best correcters of the system—and 
will impart its virtue to the cider. We have 
always used it in preference to anything else, 
especially the various drugs, like sulphite of 
lime, &c. ‘Horse-radish is perhaps next best as 
a healthy ingredient to fasten cider. Use half 
a peck to the barrel. 

Apples should be ripe. They should be as 


choice for cider as for table use. Why not? 
Why not what we drink. be as pure as what we 
eat? And yet we are careless here. 


The Rawles’ Janet is considered the best ap- . 


ple for cider, though the Virginia Crab has a 
great reputation. fe is rich, and gives strength 
and body to the liquor. The more watery the 
fruit, the less. strength. This heterogenous 


mass—some apples ripe, some unripe—some | 


sweet, some sour—and all more or less affected 
with rot, insects, or filth—will not do. It is 
not fit for ai human palate. Cider ie for the 
table. Who,exyer eats a dirty or a wormy. ap- 
le? So it should be with the healthiest, the 
best of drinks—pure, sound cider. 
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Puantine AprLe anD Prar Szeps.—If you 
have your ground prepared, and it is dry or well 
drained, you can sow your seed this fall Some 
however prefer to pack such seed in sand and 
keep it cool and moist until spring, and then 

lant it as early as it can be got in the ground. 

lant an inch deep. The seeds of stone fruits, 
such as cherry, peach, &c., should be planted 
this fall, or so exposed that they will freeze du- 
ring winter. 
seen the stones carefully cracked with a ham- 
mer and planted. But they should be kept cool 
and moist during winter. Plant three or four 
times the ‘diameter of the seed in depth. A 
light, rich loam, is a good soil in which to 
grow trees, if you have it.. A well drained soil 
is necessary, .. noe? 


aa 





Compost ror Portinc.—Peel sod td: the re- 
quisite amount; pilein a stack, with leaf-mold’ 


between the layers. Invert your sod: Whien~ 


rotted, mix thoroughly. You have here a rich 


friable soil, which will do for most plants.— 
When too fich, dilute with sand; when not’ 


rich enough, add liquid manure. 








Where neither is done, we have’ 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural a 'Wortay: 


A TWILIGHT NOOK. 


So still is all, that every tinkle of the ‘brook 

Is heard—its very thought seems audible. 

So cool, so fresh its path !—the stream’s bwn way 
By which to wind its music; resting ‘oft 

And then again’a fresher, sweeter trill— 

Alb in theear of this still)vale, peopled 

With twilight life, that finds its paradise, 


Here are again the rural deities, 

With images of childhood, softened in the time 

That seems the old brought back with all 

Its innocenee, Searce breathes the air; 

Even the pine is mute. Now mosses live, 

And glisten in the eye of stars—old stars! 

Warm stars! now near again! brightening at what 
They see, seeing all things. 


But, what 
Di&tressed flowers! That they alone should be 
Disturbed, the dew so heavy on their bosoms. Low 
They bend, till habit gives the form of sweet 
Humility—scattered along the sides 
Of this fair dell, softening and covering all— 
Flocking aloft on summits—pendant oft 
In long festoons, like fay’s attenuated shapes. 


Here ’tis most sweet to be; here death seems ne'er 
To enter: ’tis immortal as the sonl— 
- A foretasteof that clime whieh lives beyond the skies. 
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ORIGINAL STORY. 


A LION OF THE DAY. 
The world is full of victimes; there is not a 
neighborhood without them—peor innocent 
girls, and verdant young men. The.evil, how- 
ever, is with the first: girls are the sufferers, as 
they feel more keenly, being more affectionate, 
and dependant. And there is a class of men 
who make it their business to decoy young 
girls. They are men of talent, of calibre, have 
their influence, and thus are the more danger- 
ous. They are theroues of society. The pret- 
tiest girls are their especial delight. These are 
flattered and courted, and ruined—not abso- 
lutely put to shame always—but ruined in hap- 
piness~in the object of their affection, 

Mary Moore was one of these girls. She was 
one of two sisters, the only children of their 
parents. The father died soon after Mary, the 
youngest, was born. The mother was sent to 
am asylam, and left the two orphans with an 
aunt. 

“F well'remember’ how’ pleasant it seemed to 
see these two girls go to school together, always 
walking side by side, steady, demure, and be- 
having with propriety. There-was but little 
difference in size, but acontrast otherwise. The 
youngest was born to be a flirt (in the best 
sense,) without, however, knowing it, She was 
alily; her sister was a pansy. .The lily was 
fair, inclining to white, the hair a shade darker. 
The face was full; the jaws the same, rounding 
up like those of a man, with a dimple in the 
center, most exquisitely.cut, as was the whole 
form of the chin and throat. She was, in a 
word, a wax-lily. You did not deem her face 
too heavy: you called ithandsome. The nose, 
likeithe chin, was exquisitely formed. The eye 
was lage; animated. It sparkled as no pre- 
cious gem ever sparkled. It was blue, large 
It lightened the wax features, and 

made them. beautiful. 

_ -So she was’ known ; aud eoshe wasadmired— 
adinired by all—simply admired, out of respect 
to the demure quiet deportment. Daily went 

Steady as a’clock was 

their gait, proper their demeanor, taught in the 

purest sanctity of home. There were always] | 
the. mogt respectful answers, and the most cir- 

. Cumspect questions, But the questions were 


| warer7pnly, those of necessity. 
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pecially the. eyes of, one—a@ man of twenty-five, 


a.bachelor, prepossessing, frank and eloquent, 
beloved by most, and a man of spotless reputa- 













‘In the halls of argument he had no 
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This lily was. daily the delight of all eyes, e8- : 





equal, Besides, & was sashtendiall oe na- 
ture, and writing her praise in the strains of a 
true devotee. Many a heart beat more rapidly 
at sight of him, and many, many a heart tumul- 
tuously in his presence.” The few knew he was a 
dangerous man in society ; the many knew no- 
thing, He was.in truth a well-intentioned man, 
aChristian even, a devout worshipper. Have I 
hinted at.wrong inthe man? If Ihave, I have 
done him, injustice, | That was no more the in- 
tention of Oliver Ware, than of Mary Moore 


-| the innocent. 


Oliver Ware, like all the rest, admired Mary 
Moore. He loved her as he did his fiowers of 
the field ;, and her superior loveliness wag fully 
appreciated. He beamed upon this flower with 
@ most true affection, Eight, ten, and now, 
twelve years of age, she was developing into a) 
full-grown blossom—and handsomer than ever. 
The hair was a shadedarker —but a shade—the 
face whiter, surpassing ivory; and the eye, that 
assumed what it never had before—the slight, 
est twinkle ot mischief. 

All eyes were now captivated by this growing 
blossom, white, not satin (as in the flower of 
the blackberry), but ivory refined, finding its 
culmfnation in the pearl lustre of the eye, 

As demure as ever did she go to school, with 
the slightest possible stoop in the shoulders, so 
as to givean unnassuming character to her walk. 

Approaches were made by those of her own 
age, and in her sphere of life—for she now. de- 
veloped rapidly, and was a woman almost.ere 
aware. Ivwas interesting to see these youths 
flock around, of almost all conditions in. life, 
her eye captivating themall, and drawing them 
irresistibly, ; 

But shechoose none. There was another eye, 
__.. |upon her. This wastheonly lightshe saw. It, 
came from the sometimes demure, yet often vi- 
vacious, Ware. He came and went, a welcome 
visitor. It was amatter-of-course with the fam- 
ily—a joy with Mary at each coming. Only 
that she knew. And only thatheknew attheir 
meeting. Mary went no more.to school; had 
her music lessons, and her work to do. She 
played the guitar exquisitely, and had a charm- 
ing voice, She was the happy bird in her 
home, singing and smiling—and blushing now, 
She was below the medium size, and would 
grow no more, perfectly fresh and fair, with the 
sprightliest of pearl-eyes. Her stoop now’ be- 
came plainly perceptible, and became her éx- 
actly, making her the fine little nun that she 
seemed, but peculiar. From the uppermost 
hair on her head, down to her feet, there was 
none like her. She stood alone, a new flower 
in the flora of nattire. Hence all the moths of 
the neighborhood were attracted by this light 
of the soil. But one by one they retired, gazing 
at a distance—still gazing, for so much attrac- 
tion must be seen. She was so good, so quiet, 
with yet the eye to enliven and give vivacity. 
Thus she had innumerable flies in her net—but 
she was scarcely aware of it. Theyall pleased, 
or rather passed away the time; but none was 
held. 

At last a most charming youth beguiled her 
attention more than the rest—and he became 
for awhile the exclusive. Shé loved him; she 
was delighted with his society ; she correspond- 
ed with*him. All was ina successtul way, to 
the annoyance of the many other admirers, 
when, presto! our hero of the field and the fo- 
ram—the loiterer by brooks, and debater in ly- 
ceums—was missed—missed at the house of the 
agitated Mary. He had been absent two days ; 
and yet he was at home, and‘at his accustomed’ 
leisure, calling at the neighbors, and bearing 
floral treasures from the fields. His last inter- 
view with Mary had been at her house, when 
the spruce youth had also been there. On his 
arrival, Ware had left.. This was the first 
break in the smooth career of Mary Moore and 
Oliver Ware. It annoyed Mary atthe time. 
She did not enjoy the visit of her friend; and 
the spruce youth had gone away crest- fallen. 

But why should Oliver Ware, the refined, the 
intellectual, act thas? What keeps him away’ 
from Marty Moore? Is he stung at the recép- 
tion of thie youth ? . 

And Mary dste: is all anxiety’; she was 


devet' bo before. The truth is, she cried, and! 
‘sang dolefal pe a not ad enering wheres was 





the. “one 
x Ware, as thang 
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She found him at a gathering one evening— 
and the dear May flower never looked so lovely 
in her life as she did that evening—pale, and 
flushed, and restless, and awkward ; very awk- 
ward, so much &o that her behavior drew atten- 
tion—and—added a sparkle to the eye of Oliver 
Ware. He knew the difficulty; and it pleased 
him to see his guess come to pass—it was more 
than a mere gratification—it was real pleasure, 
for this man loved Mary Moore. Who would 
not? 

It was an interesting evening—and all eyes 
were secretly resting on the light of the evening, 
the innocent eyes more/than any, even without 
restraint scmewhat, ‘They were now and then 
abswered with a look, a word, and then the 
flush came, and a sparkle wasadded to the eye, 
the most brilliant thing in the assembly, out- 
shining the diamond of the heiress at her side. 

Trembling at the close of the meeting, when 
all was bustle, the quiet girl came through the 
crowd, and sought the object of her anxiety. 


_| She broke out of her quiet restraint, and asked 


why this absence. In her artlessness of heart 
she could not do otherwise. A look from the 
object of ber solicitude told all, though a word 
or two was also spoken. It was wicked in 
Oliver Ware to look so and speak so, for he 
also was slightly agitated, and petulently grati- 
fied. ‘‘The coast was not clear,” he said. ‘It 
will be clear hereafter,’ sie answered. Ah, 
what desperation! what haste! 

Then came the,full flush up to the eyes, 
which was never so before. And Oliver Ware 
saw the object before him, as he never saw ob- 
ject before ; he saw only her fora moment. 

There was a silent demur in the room, through 
all the bustle and preparation. He took her 
shawl and wrapped it round the fair shoulders, 
as noone could have done it but he. And 
Mary Moore felt not the floor beneath her feet. 
The undemonstrable man however stayed, and 
did not accompany herhome. She did not ex- 
pect it—he seldom did such athing—and so she 
was not frustrated in her success, but went hap- 
pily home alone, accompanied only by her 
sister. The heiress gave a toss of her head, 
flourished her diamonds, and also went home. 
There was a general dissatisfaction and sinking 
of hearts at the breaking up of the party. 

We will rest here for awhile. Mary Moore 
was happy again. Her suitors. withdrew. 
Daily were the welcome feet of one approaching; 
and daily went again, with a sigh and a satis- 
faction following as they receded. Hope was 
there, instead of the ‘‘ worm i’ the bud.” 

A whole year passed in this way. New suit- 
ors were attracted, but departed as soon ; it was 
but a momentary clash. At length all had felt 
the effect—a true siren effect—and Mary Moore. 
was alone. Oliver-Ware feasted his eyes, and 
delighted his heart. It was his daily ragout— 
and he loved Mary Moore : he could not help 
it, as we before said.. This washis human 
flower, where he felt a warm return for his af- 
fection. 

But Oliver Ware was a bachelor, and did not 
want to marry. Still he could notdeny himeelf 
this pleasure—this daiJy enjoyment. It was to 
him the sweetest draught of his life, It was 
pure and hallowing, except—and here—just 
here—is the great stumbling block. The en- 
joyment is natural, and sanctioned—but with 
an important qualification—marriage. , It is 
then pure; itis then honorable. Peace goes 
with it, and happiness. Was Oliver Ware hap- 
py? Not wholly; according to the scruples he 
had, But he had these—and this was the only 
annoying thing—it annoyed him sometimes se- 
verely—for Oliver, Ware, great as he was, and 
strong as he thought himeeif, could not well 
forego the charm of his daily, visits, tied as he 
found himself, and so willingly—and, . more 
than all, half-promised to the girl. There was 


an intimate link which it was not desirable to 


break. What shall be. done? 


girl to his home, to preside there, the, willing, 
the shining mistress—his wile. So. sweet waa, 
the smile; 60 tender the aspect; the tones. so, 
subtly, innocently ravishing; be could not see 
how he could break away from so much enjoy-|t 
ment, and the dear creature lost tohim—lost’ to 
herself. Thistast thought haunted'him. As time 
lengthened out, the thought took ior ind m 


“Oliver Ware had half a mind. to: take. thie toa 


sept. I. 
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thus talked to his adored. "He was at a great 
loss what to do, withthe thought. uppermost of 
discontinuing his addresses, of deserting the 
best-beloved object of -his life. 

When het sober, Mary became interest- 
ed, inquisitive—t en. also sober, . restless, and 
finally unhappy, for she felt the’ shadow that 
was casting before, He missed a day now and 
then. This increased her distress. At length 
he was taken sick. Who should call to see him 
but the ead child of his heart, so concerned, so 
angelic, so like the ministering spirit he was 
wanting, and of whom hehad thought, her own 
sweet, soft, fairy-like self. “And there she was. 
His hand was stretched out ere he was aware; 
and she came to him and took it, her own warm 


‘hand telling of the warmer heart ‘at his ‘side. 


‘“You have come to’ seé me; Mary?” he said, 
warmly holding her by the hand. Then had the 
room -contained but them, ‘the ‘pledge would 
have been given—and Olivér Ware never broke 
a pledge. He wanted this better self to aid him, 
to be the ministrant spirit about his couch: he 
wanted no other. He felt a lonely man without 
her. He was thirty; felt fifty. He needed 
support—yes, man that ‘he was, he needed sup- 
port—and here alone it seemed, such as he 
wanted. But he could not then speak it. His 
look, however, told it—and Mary was satisfied, 
relieved of a load, oh, how oppressive! Light- 
hearted, yet sad, she went home.  *‘ Could she 
but be a hand to him, how'she would minister 
to his wants!” 

But Oliver Ware got well—and called upon 
Mary Moore, tothauk her for the comfort she 
had brought him. He -had never felt it so 
deeply, so exquisitely—and he must thank her. 
The-seriousness with which he did this, startled 
her almost to death. It was the death knell; 
and Mary Moore was a corpse in appearance; 
so was Oliver Ware, for this was the hardest 
meeting (parting), of all.. By this it will be 
seen how sensitive was the man. But he had 
gone too far—and too late, he saw his error. 
But, “‘he could not, would not” marry thus, 
There were objections ; but these he had fore- 
seen. He was taken, even for him, unawares, 
Gradually had the charm ‘wound itself about 
him—till ‘he thought life was happier from” 
some Cause—he scarce knew how.’ Bit now bd 
knew. _ +a 

One yedr is passed—and Mary Moore is eile 
ried. It was a desperatething. Shesought re- 
lief in this way—ndb rest. “She sought to do 
the nearest thing to ‘harrying Oliver Ware, by 
marrying—simply marrying. Pedple’ were sur- 
prised at the bad “choice; she ‘ad “literally 
“thrown herself away.” Of course, she is un- 
happy. She makes the best of her sad lot; but 
it-is all in appearance; the heart is slowly 
dying. i 

Oliver Ware has another’ flower—another 
which he enjoys—for, the story of Mary Moore, 
was but partially known—the heart-anguish 
not—so little we dream on the surface of what 
lies hidden beneath, Mary Moore is out of the 
way,.and unhappy; but who cares? Not even 
Oliver. Ware, now. He has other things to at- 
tract his attention. He is now at his*fifth flir- 
tation—innocent compared'to some. And yet, 
no one has counted these flirtations. No one 
knows them, only the sufferers. The surface of 


society deems all right—because it sees not. 
It is well that One knows all, and will make 
all right. 

Oliver Ware is in hie.career to-day. This af- 
ternoon he is in his work of immolation. Andhe 
will continue it tillhe has ahecatomb of victims. 
There are thousands like him: Every neigh- 
borhood has its Oliver Wares, and its victims. 
But they are kept out of sight; you scarcely 
see them ; itis but.a “light affair.” Such a 
man is quite a hero, a lion, among the sex, 
Let the simple beware,” thev bt They say 
86 of their’ sisters: Alas! what shall we 
say to” dithingaase?) ‘And these men are of the 
*“ best”, men—the Pillars of society, and of the 
State—and the church even—and th tie ereat sin 
is winked ‘at évery where—and the sisterhood is 
seranibliog forthe’ best” chances, the “ best.”’ 
matches--and so the. ‘‘best’’) men are en- 
| couraged ; and this i iety at the presentday, 
a deplorable extent. 

oo ‘we say, ‘avoid this lion? It’ does no 
good. oe é will be inveigled—and some 
not so simple. . The evil grows, out of the. con- 
sions of sty wil a and she wants of our nature, 


Saperi giveye be above inferiorit 
P ition ‘above the weak—and the railing 


‘rale, for that is its nature. Sener eer 
who, by a timely warning, and judicious sel 
Sais oyot oid, the. lion of the day—ayoid,, not re- 
| sigt— rf too strong for the weak that would 
e| encounter hi 








| hold of him. He became sober, devious! ' 
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I have sat and watched with a saddened heart 
The work of the-reapers to-day ; 
ForT think that sooh'I may have to depart, 
With the Reaper of Death away. 


The sheaves raeY bear to’ the threshing floor, 
Are-heavy with golden spoil ; 

And the farmer smiléz, for the harvest store 
Has repaid ‘the seed-time toil. ; 


I’m sad, for I think, should the Angel come 
For the harvest of life to-night, 

Weuld the sheaves be ready to gather home, 
To the Master’s approving sight? 





Oh, why-so, carelessly, day by day, 
Has the glorieus spring-time passed, 

When F might have sown for the garner of God, 
And _ reaped the harvest at last? 


Oh, Father! deal gently with me thy child, 
Though my sheaves are few and light— 

And give me a share in tlie harvest abore, 
If thy Reaper should come to-night. 


Country Gre. 


We take pleasure in again welcoming to our 
columns our’ fair correspondent. Her muse 
has much in common with that of Amelia 
Welby. There is the same chanting style’; the 
same happy conception of nature. (though not 
always happy in her efforts); with even more 
tenderness in some of the passages, 


We cannot avoid, in this connection, to quote 
from. one of her letters, showing the tendency 
of the poetic mind, not less in prose than in 
verse. We extract as follows: 

“We are having fair weather again after such tire- 
some rains—and [ enjoy it very much. I have read 
somewhere of a man of morbid fancies, who. could 
not enjoy the bright days of summer, because every 
one brought him nearer winter. I feel almost as bad 
to-day, though I find a great deal in winter to enjoy, 
No hours of my life can equal for happiness the social 
winter evenings, spent in my own home. But there 
is such a work of death and decay tu be accomplish- 
ed among the beautiful things which we have learned 
to love,,like friends, that we cannot but feel lonely 
when it is all over, and our forests are stripped of 
their beauty, atid the poor old earth is brown and bare,” 


~~ or 





~*~ ‘Written’ for Colman’s Rural World.) 
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espect a than has for his wife, often 
im from disgrace. 
arpeat thinking cuts closest. 


us. Habit must, give run to this.current, 

We partake of what we do most; it ‘colors 
our life. 

‘It is this anxiety that makes ‘us so unhappy. 
Could we but be contented. 

Start well,.and the good will be easy in after 
life—as easy as vice to the early vicious. 

A thought born cannot be changed without 
violence. ‘ Thus poetry is never translated. 

The greatest danger to virtue is, ease. | 

Always a Pleasure,—-Flowers, 

Rivalry.—The sun and the wind among the 
branches. . 

In learning ta love, we but prepare to hate, 
as love goes by contraries. 

A. Bore,~X¥ouy, perhaps, reader. 

Pleasant.—Sunshine after rain, with a. bird 
singing in it. 

We are apt to over-estimate evil as well as 

Adam was not a perfect man; he had no re- 
collections of boyhood. 

A satisfaction with home is happiness, . 

A gloomy man is his own shadow. 
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“Always keep'a bottle of hartshorn (ammiéaia) 


A‘ inthe. house. It, will anewer for more-Feme- 


dies than almost any one thing, A will 


RK ease the pain of a hee-sting; a few drops will 


_ cure“the bite of a reptile. It removes thedisa- 


{ gtecable sweat odor’ fiom the skin (which some, 
) people haye), by washing in water tinctus 
4) with it. ‘It-will keep one “from: fainting better, 
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Mr. Lee, a clergy- 
man of England, was 
the inventor oi the first 
Stocking Knitting ma- 
chine’ He invented 
it in the year 1589: 

We are told that 
he..made a_pair..of 
sto¢kings ofi the sha- 
chine in the presence 
of King James the Ist, 
buf thaf Qwing itd not 
meeting with that well 
earned encouragement 
from him or the peo- 
ple, which he so rich- 
ly merited, he wemt.to 
France, and. meeting 
witlino better success, 
died there of a broken 
heart. : 
~The machine which 
he invented, was used 
for the long period of 
about two centuries 
and a half. 


Thus died unreward~ 
ed this useful inventor, 
and such has been. the 
honor ‘conferred on 
true genius, more or 
less in: all ages, 








(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A PICTURE IN AUGUST. 

Autumn has its solemn experience, especial- 
ly in the woods, but more especially in its In- 
dian summer. So spring has its influence, 
differing from autumn, and a contrast—each 
very impressive in its way. But for a fresh 
scene, at the same time rich, fragrant and col- 
ored, there is nothing like what August, the 
“hot midsummer,” presents in its corn-field and 
pumpkin blossom — fresh even in the midst of 
summer, The tasseled corn has a rich, pictu- 
resque look; and the pumpkin has its dappled 
leaves, all on a level, as if wishing to form a 
floor, for the protection of what it holds dear— 
its golden flower, and its larger golden fruit. 

This flower, which is the goldenést in nature, 
is eometimes iseen, to look from a corn-stalk, 
but oftener from. the fence, and in some places 
fron stone heaps and stone walls, but most de- 
lightful, most picturesque, in new land, where 
the blackened stumps and blackened soil give 
contrast, and where each stump ‘and uptorn 
root is occupied by a mother with her offspring. 

Then, if you have a buckwheat field near 
with its fragrance, a wood to the north with a 
thick border’ ‘of shrabs, holding’ pumpkins, 
buckwheat, and all, with the sun to give color 
and light, and the morning look, and the even- 
ing view, the noons quiet, thinking of autumn 
to come, bear at hand,—if yeu have these, you 
have (with the thought of the harvest garner) 
what you will no \where fiid im, natare. It is 
pastoral ; it is quiet; itis sad. 

In more northern latitudes, the oat stubble 
aceompanies. This gives the undertone of sad- 
ness more than anything, as it always tells ot 
the summer past, and the autumn near, with 
winter to follow—but winter is not yet near. 

 The.golden pitcher is holding ite dew and its 
bee, brown among the dusted and glitteririg 
yellow. How he struggles in the large place! 
—for this is a cup from the Orient, a work of 
the East, showing what she cando.. Largeness 
is inthat clime—and-here we have it; the vo- 
luptnous plant is luxuriating here. 

These flowers of a morning, are unsurpassed. 
They are common, with their common, broad, 
dappled and green, Jeaves—and sometimes hard, 
shiny, green fruit—making strides into the ehorn 
clover and timothy field, dotted with after-tufts 
of clover, dappled like the pumpkins ; no such 


jlarge gold isto'be found, and such daintiness 
jofshape—a cup, a pitcher, a'star—these are all 


brought to mind. .. + 


| And you have the associations of autumn 
sald ceditige,: ‘when’ ° puthpkins ‘( common} 
enough then) and corn, ‘ard ‘red ‘cheeks, and 
plain harvest.moon,, @ shield at rising (behind 
itg haystack), a sun almost at noon (midnight), 


| when cheer and brisk air, and youth made the 


world what we'so tiuch wish it might remain, 





nanything else, and will bring fo sooner. 


yet wotild ‘hot Have if we could. P.G. 
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SELECTED. 
From what treé-was Mother Eve prompted 
to pick the apple. Devil-tree. 


No matter how long you have been married, 
never neglect to dOurt your wife. 


Those who find it hard to be pleased find it 
harder to please. 


An editor was recently requested to send his 
paper to a distant- patron, .provided he would 
take his pay in “trade.” At’ the end of the 
year he .found..that his new subscriber-wasa 
coffin-maker. 


The convergation at Holland House turning 
on first love, Tom Moore compared it to a po- 
tato, because ‘“‘it shoots from the eyes.” ‘Or, 
rather,” exclaimed Lord Byron, ‘‘because it 
becomes less by pairing.” 


Recently the wife of one of the city fathers of 
New Bedford, Mass., presented her husband 
with three children ata birth. The delighted 
father took his little daughter, four years of age, 
to see her new relations. She looked at the di- 
minutive little beings a few minutes, when, turn- 
ing to her father, she inquired: 

“Pa, which one are you going to keep?” 


A correspondent of a Portland -paper tells of 
a little.girl, who, attending Sabbath school for 
the first time, and being asked. if she loved the 
Lord, replied: ‘‘Don’t know, thir; I baint got 
nothing agin him.” 

A married man.who was recently ata whist 
party, when he proposed to ge home, was ask- 
ed to stay a little longer. “Well,” he replied, 
“perhaps I may as well; my wife is probably 
already as mad as she can be.” 


During the conflagration of Barpum’s Muse- 
wos) thle Jank t — Motintca ght, 
in which.the latter were badly whaled. It is 
probable that the whale teok unibrage at cer- 
tain allegations and pitched into the alligators, 


Men are curious creatures. They pay salar- 
ies to some of their own number for governing 
them. 


“Father, did you ever have another wife be.’ 
sides mother?” ‘‘No, my boy, what possessed 
you to ask such a question?” “Because I saw 
inthe old family Bible where you married Anno 
Domini—and that isn’t mother’s name. 


More True than Witty—A celebrated young 
wit was asked why he did not marry a you 
lady to. whom he was much attached. ‘“ 
know not,” he replied, ‘unless it is the great 
r hwe have for each other.” 


—e 


The &: Louis Dispatch hasan article on the 
country by ‘‘Rusty-Cuss” (Rustieus). Here is 
one of its rusty-graphs : 

“Are those ducks?’ sdys one of my inno- 
cent fiend as we pass a pond by the read-side, 
where fifteen or twenty juveniles are disporting 
themselves au natural. “No, my friend, those 
are city Drakes, who have ado this excellent 
plan for invigorating 3 New Constitution.” 


—ee 
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There are exclusives in the world. It is per- 
haps “best to avoid such persons’ as the most, 
ready way-of curing them: treat them to their 





own sauce. : 


‘| tried, and. with less labor. 


Burrer-MiLky-Piz.—>Three - pints, of ,butter-milk, 
two eggs, four Whespogatule of sdgar, @ teaspoonful 
of flour stirred into the milk,and half a nutmeg. 
Stir well together and bake like a custard pie. ; 


Tza.—A Frenchchemist) asserts thatif tea bo 
ground like coffee,sbefore. hot water is putmpon it, it 
will yield double the amount of exhilarating quali- 
ties. Another writef sgys “ if a piece of lump suga 
the size of @ walnut, d# put into the tea,pot, you mil 
make the tea infuse in one-half the time,”’ 


App_e Fioat.—One pint of stewed apple, strained, 
and the white of one e@gg. Beat them together until 
the mixture is 4s light as whipped cream, and fill in 
jelly glasses, A very handsome dish for desert. 


Srzamep DumpLines.—Two on sour milk, one of 
cream, one teaspoon soda thoroughly dissolved; turn 
into flourand mix as you would biscuit; roll owt and 
spread on whatever fruit you wish, then roll it to- 
gether and put in a eloth,and steam one hour, Serve 
with wine sauce ors weetened cream. 


Cur Caxe.—One cup butter ; three cups eugar ; 
three.cups.flour; four.eggs; one eup.sweot milk;.¢ 
little nutmeg ; two teaspoons cream tartar ; one of soda. 


A Very Goon Cueap CAke.—Two eggs, 2 cups 
of “sorgo sirup,” 4cups cream, | heaping tablespoon- 
ful of gingerj 2 teaspoonfals ‘saleratus, a little salt, 
and flour enough to makea batter, not very stiff. This 
makes enough for three oakes. Bake in a quick oven, 
and take from the ovep the minuteit is done. This cake 
will not taste as strong of the GREENBACKS as a cake 
made of poor brown sugar at thirty cents a pound. 


Porgnp Meats.—Itgometimes happens to the ladies, 
from some unforeseen circumstance, that large quan- 
tities of cooked meets,.prepared for. a large part, 
which did not coi of Pperbaps, remain on hand, 
whieh aré measurably lost.! Such should be potted. 
Cut the meat from the bone, and chop fine, and sea- 
son. high #ith salt and.peppér, cloves and.cinnamon. 
Moisten with vinegar, wine, brandy, cider, Worcester- 
shire sauce, or melted butter, according to Me kind of 

or to suit, yourwn, taste, Then k it. tight: 
none store jar, then cover it over the wth bon 
a qmarter,of, an inch of melted -butter.. It wi ; 
manthh, and always pr Fa ateady and easellant SLE 
for the table. 


Cement For Broken Guass, Etc.—A little isin- 
glass in mastic varnish. The least possible quantity 
shotld be used. f : 


To Sorren Ory Purry'—Baving tried it several 
times, I know itis effectual: Take a common poker, 
ata dull red heat, and move it slowly over the old 
putty, say at the rate of two feet per minute, add you 
can easily dutiit off with a pocket: knife. 


To CLEA iwEeg.—A all, clean potato, with 
the end a sa very Samveiiiout mé of apply- 
ing brick dust to knives, keeping it about the right 
moisture, whild the! juice of the potato assists.in re- 
moving stains from the surface. A better polish can 
be obtained by this method than by any other .we have 


A Susstirute ror Txa.—As.a healthful drink. in 
place of tea, Dr: Thompson, in a late work of his ‘re- 
comiméndsthe'use of driedleaves of the Red)/Rasp- 
berry. They cleanse the aystem.of canker and thas act 
beneficially to health. ao elenves should be pe 
in.a dry day andmay be spread.in a good airy cham- 
ber, aye roe boards or papers todry. .Whensufficient- b 
ly dty they;may be keptinsacks. A small handful 
is sufficient for tea for several persons. This tea does 











not require the addition of milk or sugar, and is quite 
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goodriess: it is to us a strange thing. But the 
great And good knowliind they practice it. 
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UNITEDSTATES CHRISTIAN COMMISSION) 


The Western Branches of this organization have 
felt they could not stop their work, when one hun- 
dred thousand men were still in the West and South- 
west, and have hoped means would continue to come 
in (notwithstanding the closing of the work in the 
East) to meet the calls from these men, who need as 
much and dre as worthy as they were before they 
conquered a peace. . 

From the Plains where are twenty thousand sold- 
iers on duty, and in Texas with sixty thousand, and 
in various other parts of the valley, the demand on 
us was never more urgent for sanitary stores, station- 
ery, reading matter, vegetables, and the other arti- 
cles, distributed by us through the war. =. 

For the first time we have not a dollar in the 
Treasury, and cannot meet these calls. 

For purposes of distribution we are only the agents 
of aid societies, congregations and individuals, whom 
we beg not to transfer or cease their efforts for those 
whom every obligation of Christianity, patriviism and 
gratitude ‘Laut should still have our sympathy 
and’ care, 

We ask a letter immediately from aid societies, 
churches, and individuals, remitting monies on hand 
or stores, and informing us on just what degree of 
continued co-operation we may depend, that we make 
our arrangements accurdingly. 

We have determined not to close, but give as it is 
given to us: more we cannot do, 

J. W. MeINTVRE, Chairman, 
'  §t. Louis Branch U. 8. C. C. 


200,000 Apple Seedlings. 


IT have a choice lot of apple seedlings, healthy, 
thrifty and of fine length, as they have been grown in 
good, rich land, prepared by sub-soiling to the depth 
of 20 inches. They are preferable to seedlings grown 
at the North, as they have not been injured by severe 
freezing. Those wanting seedlings would do well to 
giveusacall. Price $5 per 1000. N. J. COLMAN, 


St. Louis, July 1, 1865. 


CHARTER OAK, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, 


AND 


GERMANTA 
Cooking Stoves, 


FOR WOOD, 


Are designed especially for 


FARMERS AND 
PLANTERS, 


Are made and sold exclusively by the 


EXCELSIOR 


- Manufacturing Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of 


COOKING & HEATING 


STOVES 


Importers of and Dealers in 


Tin Plate, Sheet Iron and 
all kinds of Tinners’ Stock. 


Stove Dealers and Tinners can rely upon being 
supplied at the lowest rates. 
Address EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 








Sep.—3mos.] 
Grape Vines by the 100 
and by the 1000. 


We have a large stock of GRAPE VINES, which 
we will sell at the going rates to Dealers and Large 
Planters. Those wanting the 


CONCORD, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 

TAYLOR’S BULLITT, CATAWBA, 

DELAWARE, NORTON’S VIRGINIA, 
AND OTHER VARIETIES, 


We shall be pleased to correspond with. Our Vines 
are all of our own growth. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN. 








LAND PLASTER: 


‘By the Barret. 


PLANT & BRO,, 





“ MOORE’S PATENT 


Grain Drill and 
GRASS SEED SOWER, 


This is the best, oldest, and most 
extensively used grain drill 
in the United States. 


It drills, very regularly, wheat, oats and barley, 
and can be guaged t» put out any desired quantity 
per acre. It sows all kinds of grass-seed, also flax 
seed in such manner as to suit. 


All other drills are fashioned 
after Moore’s Patent, and nearly 
every maker has to pay patent 
fees to Mr. Moore. 


Drills will be shipped to any point that the pur- 
chaser may direct. Address, 


WW. . PENN, 


jy15—4t BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Cider Mill&Press 


Manufacturers can obtain the 
Right to Make my 


CIDER MILL AND PRESS, 


Upon favorable terms. 





Sample trial machines will be furnished those 
who wish them. Address or apply to 


W. P. PENN, 


Aug. 15, 65. 2t BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


BNO=X 
EFruit Farm 


And NURSERIES. 








All persons interested in the culture of 


SMALL FRUITS, 


Will find it to their advantage to send for the July 


edition of our 
CATALOGUE. 
It contains a description of all the leading varies 


ties of, GRAPES, BLACKBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES, Currants, 
RASPBERRIES. Goosesernies, &c. &c. 


With the prices of Vines and Plants. Reports of our 
SrrawsBerry and Grare Exhibitions, Letters from 
eminent Fruit Growers who have visited our grounds, 
giving minute descriptions of our modes of culture, 
the general management of our place, and much 
other valuable information, and will be sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents, J. KNOX, 
sep-2t]} Box 155 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 


Issued Weekly at Chicago, Ills., 





. WHERE IT HAS BEEN 
Published for a Quarter of a Century. 


It contains more practical information on WestsRN 
AGRICULTURAL and HortTicuLTURAL matters than can 
be dbtained from any dozen other pericdicals in the 
land. 

Its Market Intelligence and “Record of the Season,” 
convey to the reader the general condition of the crops 


medium. 

Its ~atticles en Acricutture, Horticutture and 
Srock Ratsine are written by the most practical men. 

Its Miscellaneous department makes it a welcome 
visitor at the homes of both town and country people. 

It will help to grow the best crops. 

It will assist in obtaining the best prices for them 
when grown. . 

It will give reports of Agricultural Societies and 
meetings. 

It will give the most reliable information about 
planting and taking care of fruit trees, with reports 
of Horticultural Societies in the Weat. | ; 

It will give information concerning the best breeds 
of stock and how to treat them when sick and well. 


WESTERN FARMERS—Consultyour interests and 
ke Tue Prarrm FARMER, re 

The price is only $2.00 per Year, the same as before 
the war. Subscriptions imay commen ‘any time, 
and clut paperssent to as marty different offices as de- 


sired, ; baie - 

aA good agent wanted at every Post Office where 
e have not one already, to whom fall particulars will 

be ven’ on application, and ‘sample numbers sent. 





si 9 y95 North, Main St,, Louis, Mo, 


Sepl-2t Address EMERY 4 CO., Chicago, Ills. 





and markets of the country better than any other, 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER, 


Pear and Peach Buds. 
We have al and choice lot of Pear and Peach 
trees, all carefully labelled, which have made a fine 


growth the present season, and from which we cat 
supply a large lot of buds at budding time. They will 
be carefully packed in moss, so as to be sent safely to 
any part of the West. Price, $3.00 per 1000 buds. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN. 
St. Louis, July 1, 1865. 


JOHN DEERE'S 


CELEBRATED 


MOLINE PLOW 








We are now enlarging our works, which will in- 
erease our capacity for manufacturing fully one-third 
with a view to supply the increasing the demand for 
our make of plow, 

Our list contains over FIFTY DIFFERENT sizes 
and kinds, among which will be found plows suited 
to every part of the Western country. 

The reputation of the Moline Plow is well known. 
We claim that in shape, the gradual manner of lifting 
and turning the soil, the complete manner of invert- 
ing and turning under weeds and stubble, the 
depth to which you are enabled to go, and draft on 
the team-and ease to the plowman—it has no equal. 

We beg leave to present to the public, and more 
particularly tv the farmers, some important 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OUR PLOWS. 


We are double shinning all our cast-steel plows, 
which consists of making the point of the share and 
that part of the mold- board most exposed to wear, of 
double thickness, making it fully half an inch thick. 
This with hardening, as we are doing all our, plows, 
both cast and German steel, adds greatly to the wear 
of the plow, and the hardening insures their scouring 
in the most difficult soil, where plows bave heretofore 
failed, 

We have now in successful operation a complete 
set of Dies for forging and shaping, which enables us 
to make each particular part of the plow precisely 
alike. This is 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN STEEL 
PLOWS, 


As Extra Shares and Land Sides can be furnished, 
which can be readily attached without the inconven- 
ience of going to a blacksmith, or returning your plow 
to the shop. 

We are also manufacturing 


BiackhK’s 
Gang and Trench Plows, 


Which was awarded the First Premiam at the IlIlin- 
ois and Iowa State Fairs, upon trial. 

#@-This Plow hag been thoroughly tested, and 
we offer them with a knowledge of their practicability 
and with confidence of their coming into very gener- 
al use. DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, 

Moline, Illinois. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 


General Agents, No. 56 North Second St. 
St. Louis, Ma. 





Osage Orange Seed 
Yc From Texas Once: More. 


The subscribers having had fourteen years’ expe- 
rience in importing Osage Orange Seed from Texas, 
prior to the Rebellion, are now preparing: to open 
trade again on an extensive scale. From their past 
experience and present facilities, they feel confident 
in offering a large amount of seed early in the com- 
ing season, on the best terms; and as the seed will be 
gotten out, packed and transported under their per- 
sonal supervision, they will be warranted fresh and 
sound. 

Inquiries addressed to OVERMAN, MANN & CO., 
Box 100, Normal, IIl., or 600 Bloomington, Ills. 

Normal, Il}., Sept. Ist, "65. 


N.B.—Our Mr. Mann, an old resident of ‘the “Bo- 
dark” or Osage Region, is now in Texas giving his 
personal attention tethe gathering of the seed, &£o, 
sep.—tf ] 0. M. & Co. 


DR. WHITTIER, 


Longer located in St. Louis than any 
other Chronic Disease Physician. Office 65 St. 
Charles St., one square south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All Chronic,’ Virulent and Special Diseases 
treated. Hours, 8 A.M.to8P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. ‘Call at office-and receive 
Theory of Digease free. Gompunisailone by mail 
promptly answered. My Theory of all such diseases 
sent free fortwo 3 cent stamps. - 1 of [aphy 
WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, MO, 

The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a Bas edbartaseat of Fruit hd Ornamental 
Trees, of most’all kinds, and are of the’ best selected 


fruit for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small 








Fruits. Packing and shipping done in ‘the best of or-’ 


der. Address the Proprietor, 223.-Locnst St. Saint 





Louis, Mo. [marlif] STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 





CPG DREW-<S 
Sept, 4. 
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COMMERCIAL. 
ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Sr. Lovts, August 23, p. mu. 

TOBACCO-— Quotations yesterday were for green 
lugs $4. to 5 30; factory lugs $5 30 to $6 40; plant- 
ers’ $6 50 to 8 75; common shipping leaf $8 75 to 
12 75; medium do $12 75 to 15 50; good and fine 
$15.75 to 18.75; common manufacturing $15 75 to 
23; mediam do $24 to 34; good do $35 to 48; fine 
$50 to 75 B 100 lbs. The sales of the week up to to- 
day sum up 90 bhds green, 72 factory and 74 planters’ 
lugs, 110 common shipping, 61 medium, 37 good and 
fine leaf 48 common, 19 medium, 11 good and 4 fine 
manufacturing leaf, besides 28 boxes. Breaks were 
large to-day, the market was weak and prices ranged 
+ to le ® tb lower on the different grades. Bids on 
nearly one half the offerings were rejected. 

HEMP-—Sales in the past three days have included 
common to good undressed Hemp at $160@165; 
prime and strictly prime do $170@75; choice at 
$180@185; (alot of extra choiee sold at $195;) fair 
to good dressed Hemp $240 to 245; prime and choice 
$250@255; hackled Tow $160, and hand-break do 
$125. ton. Received 102 bales to-day, and market 
steady and firm. Sules 206 bales prime undressed at 
$170; 14 bales water rot at $225, and 16 bales good 
dressed at $245 ® ton. 

FLOUR—Yesterday fine was quoted at $6; low grade 
and spring super from $6 25.t06 75; mixed and fall 
super from $7 to 7 50@7 624; spring and club extra 
$7 65 to 8—the latter for choice; fall single extra 
$8@8 25; low double extra without inspection, $8 50 
@8 75; inspected do $9@9 25; good do $9 50@9 75; 
choice country do $10 to 10 50; fancy family do $11 
to 1] 50 per bbl—sacks at corresponding rates, with 
inereased cost of sacksadded. City brands of extras 
range from $10 to 12 50@13 per bbl, asin quality, 
&c, Sales to-day of 100 bbls fine and low grade at 
$6@6 25; 50 bbls super at $7 25; 85 bbls fall single 
extra at $8; 840 bbls do do at $8 25; 250 bbls double 
extra at $9, and 300 bbls choice do at $10 50 per bbl. 

WHEAT.—25c to $2.30 9 bush. Extra choice old 
red and white have sold in the past three days at $2 25 
@2 30; choice to strictly choice old, and extra choice 
new from $2 05@2 10 to $2 15@2 20; prime to 
strictly prime new and old from $1 60@1 65 to $1 35 
@1 90; common, fairand good do from $1 25 to 
1 50; spring and club $1 30@I1 40. though an occa- 
sional choice lot of club sold at $1 42@145; while 
damaged and inferior, &c,, new and old, have ranged 
from 25c to$1@1 15 per bushel. Market unchanged, 
but very dull formedium and low grades. 

CORN—The market was heavy Monday and was 
inactive yesterday. Sales of mixed and yellow were 
at 75@/76c; choice yellow at 76}@78c; mixed white 
and white at 80c; prime and choice white at 82@83c, 
in new sacks; inferior and rejected mixed and yellow 
70 to 73e; damaged at 60@65c per bushel, with the 
sacks, To-day sales comprise, 535 sacks mixed and 
yellow, subject to inspection, at 75c; 1300 sacks 
choice yellow at 76@77c; 530 do mixed and yellow, 
on its merits, at 73c; 300 do inferior at 68@70c ; 230 
ilo damaged at 55c; 177 do white at 78¢; 400 dodoat 
80c, and 200 do choice at 83c, delivered, in new sacks. 

OATS— Quotations evet wad were at 50 to 56@59c 
for good to choice old; 43¢ for new, subject to inspec- 
tion 7°35" to 38@42E for light to good new, without 
inspection, and 25@30c for damaged and inferior, 
including the sacks. ‘ Received to-day about 4,400 
sacks, and the market wasunchanged. Sales about 
3,500 sacks new, subject to Government inspection, at 
43¢; 650 sacks new, on its merits, at 35 to 39c; 112 
damaged at 32}c; 350sacks old and mixed with new 
at 45@46c, and about 700 sacks fair to choice old from 
50 to 56@57ec, in new bags. ‘ 

RYE—Receipts Monday and yesterday were large, 
and the price ruled lower, but there was an active de- 
mand at 75c per bushel, and choice lots sold something 
higher. The market was lower to-day with sales of 
114 sacks inferior at 65c; 53 sacks good at 70@72c, 
and 198 sacks choice at 750 per bushel, 

GROCERIES—Coffee is quietand steady. Quota- 
tions now are for Muscovado sugar 144@15c; Havana 
16 to 163c; and Porto Rico 16}@17hc perlb. Belch- 
er’s are reduced }@}c. Rio Coffee sells at 30 to 324c; 
skimmings ao Java 36@37c. Rice 114@12h0; 
per It New York syrup and molasses 60@65c per 

allon. 

, BUTTER—Increased receipts have caused an inac- 
tive and easier market for buyers. There has been a 
steady business at 16 to 23c for country store packed, 
including common to choice, and at 25 to 27c per lb 
for dairy packed, in kegs and tubs. Yesterday 154 
pkgs prime dairy sold at 25c, and 12 tabs good coun- 
try at 20c per lb., To-day, 64. tubs store apd dairy 
were sold at 24@26c ‘per Ib. ; 

CHEESE—The price has declined to 16@164 cents 

er lb. 

EGGS—The supply has fallen eff and become quite 
small, and with a good demand the price has rapidly 
advanced in the past few days to 20@22c per dozen, 
shipper’s count and recounted. 

HAY—Looge baled timothy ranged at $19@20, and 
tight pressed do-at $21@22 per ton, part delivered, at 
the outside rates. Received to-day 858 bales, and 
market steady. Sales 154 bales loose-baled at $19; 
25 bls do at $20; 50 bls ticht-baled at $22, delivered, 
and.70 bales choice at $23@23 50 per ton. 

BEANS— No good offering, and there is no demand 
for lower grades. 

GREEN APPLES—Domand steady at $2 50 to 3 
per bbl for prime and choite hahd-picked, in good 
shipping order, and about 50c less barrels furnished. 
Unsound and inferior are dull as $1 to 1 50 per bbl. 

HIDES—Supply small, and in the latter part of last 
week the price of flint ranged from 13’ to’ 140, but in» 
ee past three-days buyers have.paid only 13c per lb. 

ry salt are quoted at 1c, and green salt at 64c per Ib. 

WOOL—A pretty large business has been done at 
63 to 66@67c for tub-washed ; 50 to 53c for fleece- 
washed, and 35-to 39c per weed pace ner as = qual- 
ity. Burry lots bave, gyres. Mexican 
has sold at 23 to 27¢, as waltty: 

_ FRATHERS—In steady @ at 6046 706 per Ib, 
in qu . { 
“hive STOCK Thé “demand for good Cattle is 
équad tothe supply, but low grades are inexcess of the 
demand and very dull. Good to choice butchers and _ 
shipping Cattle ranged from 4 to 6¢, while inferior, 
thin ded ddansen vankee te 2 to 8@3jecper lb —— 
sarin ‘ at to zpem # arn in. 
t ted ou ply and steady Ted i Mpa ecltat 10 to” 
te, and theo Uéite at 9 to 9}c ‘per lb gross. Sheep 
plenty and dul to prime at$3 to 4. Lambs $2 








to 2 50 perhead. Inferior Sheep no sale. 
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MO. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE 
BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 


No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, MS = Supegite Merchants’ Exchange. 
Between Market and Walnut Sts., OF THE GOLDEN YOKE.| 
Wholesaie ‘and Retail else inall kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Also, Garden, Grass and Field Seeds. 
AGENTS FOR THE JUSTLY CEILEBRATED 


Victor eee? Cane Mills, 


oe by the Clark Sorgho Machine Co., Cincinnati. Also 
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Also, a ieee supply of Evaporating Pans, for Brick Arches; Doors 
and Frames, Grates, &e. 
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The reputation of this Mill is so great that a detailed description seems unnecessary. In eighteen States, 
where thousands have been sold,,and where it has been put tothe severest test, hundreds of operators pro- 
nounce it the “Victor Mill’ inv leed. Those wishing to purchase Sorgho Machinery will consult their inter- 


est by examining our stock. 
AGENTS FOR THE 


YS CREAT BUCKEYE CIDER. MILL: AND PRESS. 


Also. the well-known 
BUC INT DF, 
With Broad Cast Seed Sower attached. 


9 
Works well where others tail. 


ws~ NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINES, WITH 


THE UNIVERSAL WRINGER. 
THOSE DESIROUS OF PURCHASING ONE OF THESE HOUSBHOLD PETS, Can refer to B. Bryan, 
Printer of the Rural World, who will cheerfully answer as to its merits as a labor, clothes and time saving 
machine. He has seen it fully tested and warrants it todo what is claimed for it. Hesays no one who 
gives it atrial would be without y* 


A 


LL THE LEADING PATTERNS OF 
Hay, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutting Boxes; Threshers, 


Horse Powers, Cotton Gins, Plows, Harrows, &c. 
tay-THE SORGHO HAND BOOK very useful to Sorghum Growers, FURNISH ED GRATIS. 


BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 


NO. 35 SOUTH MAIN ST., SAINT LOUIS. MO. 
BELUW WE PRESENT CUT OF 


CHAMPION rr MILL AND PRESS, 


(PORTABLE): 
Also well adapted for a 


Wine Press, 


This Celebrated Mill has been thoroughly 
tested by thousands and pronounced the most 
perfect Mill and Press ever iuvented. The 
a is effected by means of Three Rollers 
































CRUSHES THE APPLES 
EINE: 














them. It ié altogether the lightest running, 
most durable, and simplest’ mill ever produced. 


For Pressing .Grapes, Cur- 
rants, Lard and Cheese, 
IT HAS NO’EQUAL. 


= Call and examine Mill or send tor descriptive 
Circulars of same. 


= Blunden, Koenig & Co., 
-, «Bole Agents for the Champion Cider Mill, 
No. 56 Second St. Saint Louis, Mo. 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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Herewithowe we present Cuts of the Celebrated 


VICTOR SUGAR MILI 


AND 


Cook’s Renowned 
EVAPORAT oO R. 
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We deem it almost needless to say anything in recommendation of these mills, as their repu- 
tation is thoroughly known in sections where they have been used. For several years our sup- 
ply of mille have been entirely inadequate to the demand, but we think this year our arrange- 
ee will be such as to meet all demands upon us. We are just in receipt ofa large lot of mills 


EVAPORATORS! 


AT ALL PRICES AND SIZES. 
Wes The Cook’s Evaporator stands without a rival. 


We are also Agents for the 


BEST GRAIN DRILLS WADE WITH OAT 
AND GRASS SEED SOWER ATTACHMENTS. 


Which we are prepared to warrant and sell low. Our stock of 


HAY, STRAW & CORN STALK CUTTING BORES, 


Is the most complete in the country comprising all sizes and all prices. Also, 


TERESHERS AND HORSE POWERS, 


HAND & POWER CORN SHELLERS, 
PLOWS, HARROWS, &C. &C. 


.We invite farmers and others to call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO,, 


Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 56 Second ’st. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 





St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
sae SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..s6a 


Wo. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESIS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 


ST. LOUIS, MoO. 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


M. Puant.} | ALFRED Pianrt. 
Wholecsle and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents fos the Sale of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. 
sa@~ WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; 4 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORATORS. 
Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 


Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 


Sta®rrords’ tie Bulky Cultivator, 
Sucker State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. 
-Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s double check row or drill Corn Planter. Brown’s Llls. double check row Corn Planter 
Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
Palmer's Excelsior Horse Hay Hoisting Fork. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a, full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN. GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1864. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Wu. 




















Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished “PLANT & BRO ; 


St. Louis, Mo., May, 1865. 
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THE BEAUTY. 
Mpy Bell, she loves me “3 


maremetey: 22009 


n ber t loye will not dyrell 
Reg D Tents love, as Wekinow welly ' 4 


~ “Has mary-adwhy duty. 
Faro you well, Claribel ! 
May Beli is the beauty», 
‘4 | Lady aah fas vii A 
May Bell ste t ae 
“Ofte s ing fold. 








May y Bell, on ae she gives her an 
Gives her love and all forever. 
Let the dainty lady stand 
With her wealth and her white hand: 
Love, come bind me with the band 
Death alone can sever. 
Fare you well, Claribel! 
“May Bell’s mine forever. 
V > « : " 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World] + 
“FANCIES OF A CHILD. 

Ifl were a letter, how cheap J would ride! 
I’d go over the whole Tahd, and “ste Tt“All fot 3 
cents. I would’nt fo so quick ‘as the expréss ; 
but I would stop so much the oftener. 

Tf I.wete a bird, what a sight I would see.— 
And yet they don’t caré> only the bobolink, and 
the méadow lark, The swallows dre dear crea- 
tures; but they seem to care more for the flies 
than for anything else. 

“If Twere a fly, I don’t think I’d be sonaughty. 
‘TY would sit “still, and Keep washing my face, 
and be so,nice, and wy ses be on the table 
with filly feet. ; 

If] were a star, I’d come a little nearer, to 
see what I was, I’d sometimes change with 
the sun, and shine by day. What a light that 
would be if the sun shone nights! What would 
the moon do? 


[Se.kcrep. 


If I wete a tree, WHat 4 shiade'l would ingke! |) 
I would have apples on all the year, and pears, : 


and peaches, and plums, and gtraw—I would’nt 
have strawberries on: they are easier picked 
in the grass. (Just then the eye brightened, 
for it was June.) 

Ah! hal (yawning.) If I were the wind, I'd 
—I’d' show myself. 
sometimes. 


If I werea cloud—oh! if I only wereone (and), 


wouldn’t. fall)! how mice I’d bel. and. how 
many, many, things I’d'see! 1 wouldn’t Tet it 
rain only when I wanted—and I wouldn’t thun- 
der at all. I’d only be handsome, and go a 
little faster. 

If I were.a butterfiy—that Lyrould be. 
would always be ‘flying, and lighting on ibe 
flowers. “Oh, I wish I were a butterfly!’ — 

A bee I wouldn’t be—nor a humble bee. Yes! 
I won) @hee, to, eat hopes: I’d pat all be 
time. 

I wieh 1 wht Chatley ; ba’ ify his rely kite. 

I wish\(a sigh) I was in Heaven, where Liz-j 
zie is. 


nn ee 
Set set: vor, Affections on, Things tat} 
sa Perish. ~~“ 

To set. your heart on a thing, is always raat 
gerous. Because we concentrate on the thing 
our energy, our,thought, our desire, so. that, we 
magnify and intensify the object, till it’is out of 
all-proportioa to literal fact.) This would be 


different if is. were a mere imaginary object, 4 


which’ an ‘never bécome tangible. But the 
thing that you handle—that concerns your im- 
mediate’ welfare—for instance, a beloved one/a 
pet scheme, possessipne--these things, when 
made a pet of, and that daily, constant] y—will 
bring eertain, fearful intment. This is 
the necessity of the ¢ ~for a thing is’always 
exaggerated in the mind—and when we clasp it, |" 
it diminishes, it diga ppoints-—the picture is bro- 
ken; there is no more halo—it is 4 hard com 
mon object: We must not gry 


perishable i in this “Way. - It ig’ here’ that’ moro!!! 


maniacs are manufactured, ‘and here alone, 
The poet is a sort of monomaniac |} his life time. 
Thus the poet, the lover,’ and: the'lunatic,” a 


classed together: . These three classes embrace) 7 


people magine, reach} almost to every fam- 
ily. busineds man, and the scientific han, | 
are 


in 


££. LF 





I wouldn’t blow so loud| 4 


t things that ta ide 
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We are making this‘ popular Mill; itis preferred by those asing: 


them to any other in use, being very 


Safeco 


KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, corer of Seco aud 
Cherry Streets, Saint ee te. 
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BAYLE BROS. 
AYES & BR OF 
i) Res, 

Is now ready for distribution, Sent lion to en) BE 
applicants, - Address . dee 


BAYLES & BRO., 


CARONDELET/ St. LOUIS CO., Mo. 


:=e £ Zz 4 r . 





I wish to announce to my friends and the readers 
gf the “World” in particular, that I have just receiv- 
ed a‘ lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 


eter is an indispensable aptfdle in Bvery hotisdholdjies 
ecially to the a farmeh, it indicates the exact change 
a eli ‘knew the usefulness of the 


Pan arttie Wat wilimre han ieekeok lars. 


for'an article that 
Prive, from! $10 to 5!) No. 114 Market St., 


our. a JA | BLATINER, Ormond 


_DuToR BU ,BOUS ROOTS, 

dr ‘the Trade. 
rewentied (Praces oF |Buins may now be had by 
v. M. THORBURN & CO., 

' © 45 Sohn’ St. New York. 
. Peale ecmuadr Saeed first of Septem-|! 











ame 





Mo Mink Blobs superior layers of Delaw 

For ra wean “a4” ie saanie ‘trea 
ties. For sale, ver end.3 cent stam r 
Catalogue to DR. ac Binnc R, Btooawigess |e 





ite. eye ere nothing’ 


BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. | 


jAmPey< (i9r terme nd PEBARDSLEY, 


GRAPE VINES. 

The undersigned have about 50,000 Grape Vines 
for sale, which they offer at reasonable a bey 
wholesale and retail, and offer to give 
missiow ‘to’dealers. Their stock consi nts ct c iety Y of 
Nortepipoet 
mont, Clin rtford Prolific, Cover cavers 
Bullitt, De Awade; Diana and Rebecca. 

ge re & BRO., Mascoutah, Sy eitines 


ii j 





~NEW! STRAWBERRIES. | 


A Ad Prolific, French’s Seedling, 50 cts, 43 doz. 
$4 Eebi ig’ White, Deptford White, White 
Shes J n, and Progress—the four first, white va- 
rieties, of sige, exquisite perfume and flavor,$1 


per doz. Iowa and [Wilson’s:Albany 25 cents ¥ doz., 
1.50 ® 100, $6 $1000. Also all orders received, will be 
promptly and carefully filled for all CHIC itr FRUIT 


SHROBS -EVERGRE ene ade gen 


Aug. 15.] CAREW SANDERS, Carbhdelet, Mo. 





ing of Hemp, and the eee, of « ase and 


Bept. 1—vitry vr lepder, Clayton Co., Iowa. 


} /MXOELSIOR SALE AND LIVERY 
STABLE, 
mat ST. BETWEEN LOCUST AND SAINT 
RLES, STS., SAINT LOUIS, .MO. 

} = toby eoareemeree trent sand th 
ie 2 

Le pRoeR sta te; for the nl : 

ing a livery ond sale business, Possessing a there 











aos suit: sala Seautty onde 





Illinois. ¥ [sep-4t] 
COST, |! 


PORTER & 00." 








IESE a aiaid 
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, ers to our larg large. 





[Aa TT Bl s - 
; wage 


aud Concord, butalsd have Hétbe-|' 


ROSES, | git 


Sept, ii. 
a we : 
.W PAM PINCKARD, 
‘}SPATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80° Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
a the attention of Booksellers, Country Mer- 
6 ‘Seheot Teathers A04@ Othefs, to his ‘full nnd 
conte te Stock of SoROOL, BOOKS, WRITING 
Riss BOOKS, SBHOTOGRAPH AL- 
v0 BOOKS AND BLANKS, FAM- 
TY: BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, RE- 


LIGIOUS AND ISCELLANBOUS, SUNDAY 
HYMN) BOOKS,’ PRAYER 
IVS 





’ 


‘hive*for sale 


Sorgho or the Nerthern Sugar Plant, 


. By Tsage &. ree" mo. cloth. Price, sent by saat, 


7i_ecnts,. 
County Offices supplied with Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery, at reasonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 


{quire made to order, at short notice. 
7 BOs JOB PRINTING of every description 


nea’ ixoeuted. 

‘ders by mail will receive prompt attention 
and be@ited at as low figures as if the purchaser 
were présetit. address orders pstert te. 

INOKARD, 


ae | Nose - and 80 Poo street, St. pis, Mo. 
4a 
ako mcsngat co. MA ARING. 
\ HERMANN: pie Tao, 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. o 
Having much increased our business, we thie pleas- 
ling the pihentioe ofeur “friends, and the 
enerally, ‘to fe ‘and complete assort- 
namental Trees and Shrubs com- 
dard Y arf; Cherries, standard 
: : s, Apricots, Almonds, 
: rries, Rasp- 
es, Blackberries, Shade 
jental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
D, nes and Creepers, Roses, 
Defifias, and other Plants, Scions of 
“Frnit Trees; Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
Most;of the varieties were tested: here, and have 
proved suecessful in our'soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true te name. 
We would call the special attentiun of. Grape Grow- 
tment of native Bardy..grapes, 
g Over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
ve. spored a pains nor cost to procure from the 
ai reliable® ‘Many ‘ofithem have been test- 
- andeall will be. tested in the open vineyard, 
: : jmetd hone until wevhave found 
by ssful. This we may now confidently do 
Virginia, Herbemont, Mis#étiri and 
Conband::: having ‘been tested beyond a doubt. 
Desoehplira Fogbiotiee isent gratis to allapplicants. 
Orders directed to/ug pergenally or to: our local 












>" agents, will be promptlyjand carefully filled. 
4 HUSMANN & MANWARING. 


= Rerreen Sept. 1859, 


cot “RICHARD c. LUDLOW, 
. Manufacturer of ? 
es WIRE CLOTH; WIRE GOODS, AND 


WIRE FOR FEN CING, 
AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 
59 Market Streét, St Louis, Mo. 
[apl—ty] 
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TT Boras 
URE WORLD 
“WALLEY 5 FARMER: 


Published on the lst and 15th of every month : 
Devoted to 


THE CDLTIVATION: OF ;RARM CROPS; 
THE ORCHARD;) FRUIT, “(VE@ETA BLE 
AND’ FLOWER GARDEN; TO THE 
i BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 
CARE OF POULTRY, THE APIARY, &C. 
It also contains s choice 
LITERARY, & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 
And gives Practical: information relating to all De- 
- - ‘Portments.. 9 
ie ‘Worip: heer Western in 


irn Farmers and 
pas will be a guide to 
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WANTED, a man that understands the work-|~ 








knowledge of the business and unsurp. lit = 

we feel c _ ¢ iving entire’ eg ot eal ho 

who may send us their OMI NG oh’ sale. ee L. 
groan 3 and HUG (ES: } 
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